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Clean it up—and keep it clean 


Tainted Television 


T. J. McInerney 


HECENTLY a group of citi- 
zens on the West Coast sent 
» the Federal Communications 
ommission in Washington, D. 
, for action a set of figures 
pvering one week’s program- 
ing over six California televis- 
in stations. During this period 
hey counted: 

“Ninety-one murders, seven 
e holdups, three kidnap- 
igs, 10 thefts, four burglar- 
bs, two cases of arson, two jail- 
eaks, a murder by explosion 
15 to 20 people, two suicides, 
ne case Of blackmail. Cases of 
sault and battery too numer- 
s to tabulate. Also cases of 
tempted murder. Much action 
ikes place in saloons, brawls too 
wumerous to list, along with 
runkenness; crooked judges, 
ooked sheriffs, crooked jur- 
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Naturally, not all stations nor 
| programs are guilty of hav- 
g questionable standards of 
tertainment. There are some 
ations that are extremely 
rupulous in their efforts to 
tovide the highest possible type 
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of program possible and quick 
to act when their standards are 
violated. Typical of these are 
the two Mid-West affiliates of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem which “disaffiliated’’ from 
the CBS-TV network against the 
off-color antics of one of the 
CBS prime _revenue-producers 
(Arthur Godfrey) whose ability 
to attract something like $6,000,- 
000 in billings annually seeming- 
ly puts him above the realm of 
reproach by his network super- 
iors. 


It is always amusing to read 
or hear reports of the “pro- 
gress” being made in evolving a 
method whereby color can be 
brought to television as it was 
years ago to the motion picture 
industry. For quite some time, 
the TV industry has had “color” 
in the guise of considerable off- 
color programs—tainted televis- 
ion would be an apt term for 
them. So-called comedians and 
masters of ceremonies have vied 
with one another seemingly for 
the dubious distinction of send- 
ing out vulgar double-entendre 
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remarks and quips, engaging in 
degrading antics and _ being 
downright indecent. 

The radio and television in- 
dustry makes a great fetish of 
conducting “surveys” to deter- 
mine public reaction to the pro- 
grams broadcast and telecast. 
When the West Coast citizens 
filed their complaint with the 
FCC about the multiplicity of 
crime programs telecast in Cali- 
fornia, they sent a copy to each 
of the six Los Angeles television 
stations. Three months later, 
they reported to the FCC that 
not one of the stations that had 
carried the objectionable crime 
programs had offered to dis- 
cuss the complaint nor had a 
single one of them indicated it 
wanted to correct the situation, 


although a slight improvement 


had been noted in the early 
evening programs of the NBC 
station. As Wayne Coy, Chair- 
man of the FCC, remarked: 

“This is not a very encourag- 
ing attitude on the part of the 
members of an industry that 
makes so much of its sensitivity 
to public opinion.” 


Just prior to St. Patrick 
Day of this year (1950) \,; 
Coy delivered an address at 
radio conference at the Unive; 
sity of Oklahoma, in which } 
disclosed that the FCC has beq 
receiving direct from the publi 
and from Congressmen wh 
passed along letters they receiy 
ed from constituents, a growinj 
amount of complaints about vu 
garity on certain television pr 
grams. When Congress draft 
the Communications Act, it in 
cluded a_ prohibition agains 
“obscene, indecent or profan 
language.” It did not includ 
any prohibition against po 
taste, apparently on the assum 
tion that the broadcasting |i 
censees would exercise 
judgment concerning good tast 

Coincidental with Chairm 
Coy’s speech, Arthur Godfre 
conducted an hour-long telecas 
with what was supposed to hav 
been a St. Patrick’s Day flavo 
Early in the program, in th 
course of a boring intervie! 
with Jack Carson (whose lat 
and unlamented radio program 
were featured by frequent excur 
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sions into vulgarism) there was 
some repartee of a questionable 
nature concerning an actress of 
good repute who had appeared in 
a motion picture with Carson. 
The second and more widely 
publicized evidence of Godfrey’s 
lack of good taste occurred at 
the end of the program and re- 
sulted in a flood of complaints 
to both his network and to the 
FCC. 
two station-affiliates previously 
mentioned was a direct result 
of this incident. 


In common with many others, 
the writer registered a written 
protest against the two off-color 
remarks by Godfrey with the 
president of the CBS network. 
There is no evidence at hand 
that any of the letters of pro- 
test were even acknowledged, 
much less answered objectively. 


What Mr. Coy had to say 
about the prevalence of poor 
taste in television was very cog- 
ent and for that reason his re- 
marks are quoted herewith: 


“When a comedian gets so big 
that his network can no longer 
handle him, then we have a case 
of the tail wagging the dog. 
The boy who used to express 
himself with chalk on a wall is 
how provided with a television 
screen. The world has moved 
from the horse and buggy days 
to the electronic age but this 
ype of comedian is still peddling 
livery stable humor. The radio 
and the television carry him 
straight into the home without 
having taken the precaution to 
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see that he _ is house-broken. 
Propriety sacrificed for 
profits. The result is off-color 


television—tainted television. 


“Clearly, there must be a day 
of reckoning. One doesn’t have 
to be a Comstock to resent the 
risque, ribald, raffish sort of 
thing we are getting. But it is 
the sort of thing that breeds 
Comstockery and all its atten- 
dant evils.” 


The FCC Chairman was, of 
course, referring to ‘“Comstock- 
ery” in the form of censorship 
with an implied threat that cen- 
sorship will have to be invoked, 
with Congressional permission, 
if telecasters do not “clean 
house” of their own volition. 


In addition to protests against 
filth in television, the FCC is the 
recipient of mounting protests 
against the “merchants of 
death” and “hawkers of horror” 
on both radio and _ television. 
Typical of thousands of letters 
in the bulging files of the Com- 
mission is this one, passed along 
by U.S. Senator Scott Lucas of 
Illinois who received it from one 
of his constituents: 


“T am writing to you in behalf 
of my interest in my two small 
children, and, I believe, the in- 
terest of thousands of other 
youngsters who have access to 
television programs. It is my 
hope that you will find within 
your power and disposition the 
means, whether by legislation or 


otherwise, to secure a control 


over a certain type of television 
program—specifically the crime 
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and horror program, which goes 
into detail depicting various 
ways to commit crime, including 
mayhem and murder... 


“I presume the argument for 
this type of program is that they 
show ‘crime does not pay.’ How- 
ever, it seems to me that this 
argument is far out-weighed by 
the psychological disturbance 
and sordid mental impressions 
created in the minds of young- 
sters who, I am certain, com- 
prise a very substantial portion 
of the video audience. The hor- 
- ror and suspense angles involv- 
ed in these programs are alone 
an unbalancing factor for chil- 
dren, let alone how they affect 
adults.” 


As previously noted, not all 
of the approximately 100 tele- 
vision stations now licensed in 
sixty communities throughout 
the nation are guilty of the 
charge of bad taste. It can be 
levelled, however, against a ma- 
jority of them. Those stations 
that have made an effort to tele- 
cast programs of a scientific, in- 
structive and otherwise morally 
beneficial character have shown 
that television can ultimately 
make a genuine contribution to 
the development of the life of the 
individual. 

It is encouraging to report 
that the Catholic infiuence is 
making itself felt in the em- 
bryonic period of the television 
industry. The Christophers, un- 
der the guidance of Father 
James M. Keller, M.M., their 
Director, is encouraging propo- 
nents of Catholic Action to get 


into the television field in its 
early period of development and 
thus make their influence felt 
in its formative period. Father 
Keller and his associates have 
prepared, at considerable effort 
and expense, a mimeographed 
course or guide for Christophers 
contemplating a television ca- 
reer and are making it available 
to interested persons without 
cost to them. To such persons, 
Father Keller says: 


“There are a great many peo- 
ple anxious to get jobs in tele. 
vision—so many, in fact, that 
filling them becomes a matter 
of extremely careful selection. 
But you can get in because, just 
as in everything else, the field 
is wide open for men and won- 
en with perseverance, talent, ini- 
tiative and purpose .. . purpose, 
most of all. 


“For the Christopher contem- 
plating a career in _ television, 
this matter of purpose goes 
without saying. The aim of the 
Christopher is to bring the Love 
and the Truth of Christ into the 
market-place of the world and 
enrich the lives of all mankind. 
Television is a newly-found, tre- 
mendously vital power which 
God has placed in our hands to 
achieve this objective.” 


Father Keller also sounds 2 
warning against the growing in- 
fluence of the Godless in televis- 
ion because they apparently real- 
ize the tremendous force which 
this new medium represents. 

“In Russia they are working 
feverishly to perfect this vitd 
new medium for their own pur 
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poses,” says the Director of the 
Christophers. “Like the stage, 
screen and radio there, it will be 
used as the strong right arm of 
government propaganda. In this 
country those who would rob us 
of our liberties and everything 
we hold dear have already with- 
drawn some of their concentra- 
tion from the motion picture and 
radio fields in order to make a 
concerted effort to penetrate the 
feld of television. They realize 
that a twist of a dial in a per- 
son’s home will transform a 
living room into a movie- thea- 
tre, playhouse, daily picture 
magazine, political forum and 
discussion center. For them it 
will become a propaganda and 
counter - propaganda dispenser, 
art gallery, museum, vaudeville 
show and educational distribu- 


Father Keller quotes Elmo 
Roper, the sampler of public 
opinion, to show the influence 
television can have on the Amer- 
ican public and the demoralizing 
effect it can exert if put in the 
wrong hands. Mr. Roper’s sta- 
tistics show that 80 percent of 
TV owners say that children like 
television better than radio; 66 
percent say TV keeps children 
home more; people who have had 
their sets less than three months 
spend almost 17 hours a week 
watching programs, while those 
who have owned sets for two 
years or more look at TV for 
about 18 hours a week, which is 
still “quite a lot of looking,” as 
Mr. Roper observes. 


Other surveys 


show that 
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reading generally drops off con- 
siderably after a television set 
arrives in a home. Perhaps the 
TV owner who reads this has 
noted that children who used to 
find delight in books now watch 
cowboy films on a Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon. fact 
led one radio-television commen- 
tator to state: “The reading 
habit is thus nipped in the bud. 
It is to be hoped that video, once 
it grows up enough to realize 
its heavy responsibilities to the 
public, will try in some fashion 
to promote the reading of good 
books among young and old.” 


A specific example of the im- 
pact of television on young and 
impressionable minds is  con- 
tained in the experience of the 
father who purchased some fine 
paintings which he intended to 
hang in his home. When they 
arrived and the family were all 
looking at them and commenting 
on their beauty, his two-and-a- 
half-year-old daughter was the 
only one in the group who kept 
silent. Finally, in response to 
questioning by her father, she 
commented: “I guess these pic- 
tures are nice, Daddy. But they 
don’t move like the ones on the 
television!” 


The importance of initiating 
measures now to improve the 
content and character of televis- 
ion programs and to impart to 
as many of them as possible the 
spirit of the Christophers and 
of Catholic thought and feeling 
is emphasized by the fact that 
the television industry is very 
much in its infancy. (Like the 
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precocious youngster, it has 
quickly learned how to mouth 
the bad word!) The Federal 
Communications Commission es- 
timates that about one-third of 
all the families in the United 
States are now within range of 
one or more television stations. 
This does not mean that one- 
third of the families in this 
country now have television re- 
ceivers. There are, however, 
more than 4,000,000 television 
receivers in the hands of the 
public and it is conservatively 
estimated that there will be 
8,000,000 receivers in public use 
by the end of 1950. Father 
Keller says that he was recent- 
ly told by one of the top auth- 
orities in television that within 


000 television sets in the homes 
of America. 

Speaking to the Corinthians 
long, long time ago, St. Paul 
said: “Be not deceived: evil 
communications corrupt good 
manners.” There has been much 
talk about the technical aspects 
accompanying the growth of 
television. More important is the 
kind of programs which are 
sent into American homes. No 
matter how perfect television 
becomes from the technical 
standpoint, if the highest stand- 
ards of good, wholesome enter- 
tainment and information are 
not maintained, television wil! 
fail miserably to realize its po- 
tentialities as one of the great- 
est forces for good that has ever 


four years there will be 20,000,- been devised. 


— 


Pneumonia And Influenza Mortality Urops 


The marked decline in the death rate from pneumonia and 
influenza in the past quarter of a century ranks among the out- 
standing achievements of medical science. Until the latter part 
of the 1920s there was no effective therapy. During the 1930s 
treatment with a specific serum for each of the different types 
of pneumococcus was increasingly used as supplies of sera and 
as the special laboratory facilities for typing the pneumococcus 
became available. By 1937 the death rate from pneumonia and 
influenza among the Industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was one quarter below the average 
for the five years preceding 1930. 


The introduction of the sulfa drugs about 1938 greatly 
accelerated the decrease in mortality, and penicillin, which 
became available in quanity after World War II, added an even 
more effective weapon to medicine’s defenses against pneu- 
monia. In 1949 the death rate from pneumonia and influenza 
was about 80 percent lower than in the years 1925-29.—Statis- 
tical Bulletin. 
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‘cep them occupied to 
cep them good 


HE subject of children’s in- 
terests is a useful one. A suf- 
cient number of interests do 
uch to keep children out of 
arm’s way. It is the idle, un- 
terested child that readily 
ets into trouble. Interests can 
e preventive of juvenile delin- 
uency. Interests, too, can help 
na positive way in a child’s 
raining. 


Interests are related to one’s 
articular desires. Thus, if an 
ndividual is interested in a par- 
icular book, he wishes to have 
nd read that book. If he is in- 
erested in music, music appeals 
0 his desires for enjoyment of 
he beautiful in rhythm, melody, 
armony, and the like. If he is 
nterested in child study he will 
vish to carry on that activity. 


Some interests are inborn, 
ome are acquired. A child does 
hot have to learn to like sweets 
br bright colors. That is common 
all children by nature. But he 
ill have to learn to like subdued 
ones or classical music. Here, 
is in so many other matters, na- 
ure and nurture act together. 


There are a number of differ- 
nt ways in which interests, 
ther than those that are innate 
t inborn, originate. Personal 
iterest plays a part. Seeing an 
der person or friend successful 


Children’s 


Interests 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


at something often leads another 
to take up the interest. It is 
quite normal for a child to de- 
velop an interest in things that 
are of interest to one or both of 
his parents. He has other heroes, 
too, whose interests appeal to 
him. 

Desire for prestige is also a 
factor in the development of ac- 
quired interests. If it is the 
rage to collect stamps or to take 
pictures a child will readily de- 
velop an interest in stamp col- 
lecting and photography. The 
economic also enters into the 
picture, leading one individual 
to be interested in this, another 
in that, as a means of making a 
livelihood. Educational interests 
also have to do with the develop- 
ment of particular interests. We 
must know a thing to be inter- 
ested in it. The old saying that 
nothing is wanted unless it is 
known remains true. 

The question of permanence of 
children’s interests should be of 
some practical value. The fact is 
that they are not at all perman- 
ent. Very generally they are 
quite changeable. Careful obser- 
vation of many children shows, 
for instance, that within a period 
of six months, half of them 
change their ideas about what 
occupation they wish to follow. 
However, with age and educa- 
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tion, interests grow in perm- 
anence. If an individual’s full 
history is studied, certain rather 
constant interest trends are 
found. But it is not possible to 
do much predicting about what 
the future interests of a child 
will be on the basis of what his 
present interests are. One reason 
for this is found in the fact that 
there is a considerable emotional 
element in interests, and emo- 
tions are very changeable. 
Hence, interests do not show the 
permanence that is shown, for 
instance, by such _ intellectual 
products as ideas. 

There is at best a limited re- 
lation between interest and 
ability. Studies of children indi- 
cate that when a child shows an 
interest in a particular subject 
or occupation, that does not 
mean that he has the _ intelli- 
gence or other qualifications 
needed for proficiency in the 
occupation. It would unquestion- 
ably be a great advantage to 
parents and vocational guides if 
the contrary were the case. In 
fact, the same is true of grown- 
ups. Great numbers express in- 
terest in, and apply for positions 
that they are not qualified to 
fill. Nonetheless there is some re- 
lation between ability and inter- 
est. There is no interest with- 
out knowledge, and knowledge is 
acquired by those having ability 
to acquire it. Ability determines 
training, and training may give 
rise to interest. 


Is there any relation between 
breadth of interest and _ intel- 


ligence? There seems definite 
to be. The more intelligent us 
ally have the greater number 4 
interests. Interests presuppo 
knowledge, and the mentally 
perior normally have the widg 
knowledge. Certain interes 
within the mental grasp of on 
child may be quite beyond th 
ken of another. 

Interests have genuine value 
They have that in spite of thei 
change ability. The intereste 
child sticks to his task with les 
effort than the uninterested ong 
Again, an interest provides jy 
and _ satisfaction. Harass 
mothers will agree that is a goo 
thing. There is no complaint « 
difficulty when there is interes 
in a task. It may well be note 
too that play interests, for e 
ample, in the home, in contra: 
to play interests outside hay 
real value for the family. The 
are a far-reaching factor ij 
fostering children’s love au 
loyalty to the home. They foste 
the ties of affection betwee 
family members. 

Multiple social interests giv 
variety and richness to life an 
eliminate drab routine and drud 
gery. If deprived of one sour¢ 
of interest others remain. ! 
variety of interests also help 
make a person more attractiv 
socially, affording him mo 
points of contact with others. 

There is a question of balance 
of interests; balance as betwee! 
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breadth and depth of interests 
The individual must __himsel 
work out that balance. 10 


many interests—that is, too 
great breadth—may easily re- 
sult in great shallowness or utter 
lack of depth regarding all of 
them. 

What should be the role of 
parents regarding children’s in- 
terests? First of all, they should 
develop a rich interest life of 
their own. Parents with well- 
developed interests are best able 
to arouse enthusiasm in children. 
For example, a parent’s genuine 
enjoyment of interest proves to 
the child the value of this par- 
ticular interest. 

Parents should also observe 
and study the interests of their 
children. This will enable them 
to draw them out, to guide their 
children intelligently in their se- 
lection and development of inter- 
ests. 

Parents should provide, inso- 
far as possible, an environment 
rich in objects that will lead to 
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varied wholesome interests. 
That is perhaps easier to do in 
the country than in the city. 
Parents will do well to watch in- 
terest trends that will be helpful 
in the vocational and educational 
guidance of their children. They 
may be certain that forcing in- 
terests will prove useless. In 
fact, it may prove worse; it may 
lead to rebellion. 

Parents must appreciate that, 
since interests depend on train- 
ing, the most favorable time for 
laying the foundations of an in- 
terest is the period of training, 
and such training must be pro- 
vided as will give knowledge and 
appreciation of those things in 
which they wish the child to be 
interested. Intelligent fostering 
of the best tendencies of inter- 
est in the most valuable things 
of life is a service of untold 
worth to the child fortunate 
enough to receive it. 


of the total. 


Annulments In New York 


During recent years almost one-third of the dissolutions 
of marriage in New York State have been annulments, while in 
the nation as a whole they represent only three or four percent 
In some New York counties more annulments 
than divorces are granted each year. 
part to the difficulty of divorce in New York, where only one 
ground (adultery) is accepted, with remarriage permitted only 
after three years; and in part to the numerous grounds for 
annulment, including force, duress, fraud, bigamy, incurable 
physical incapacity, non-age, want of understanding, and in- 
curable insanity. California ranks next to New York in the 
proportion of annulments granted. 


This is of course due in 


properly.—T. J. McInerney. 


The best way to elevate the masses is to raise children 
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The Little Giant 


Dominic Savio— 
Teenage Saint 


ul what a beautiful sight I 
see!” 

These were the last words of a 
small, slight, blond-headed boy 
of fifteen years of age at the 
moment of his death. In the 
words of the order of the Sales- 
ians of St. John Bosco, the 
“Classroom Saint.” Pope Pius 
XI styled him, a “little giant of 
sanctity.” 

The handsome rosy-cheeked 
little Italian boy was the Vener- 
able Dominic Savio, who was 
beatified in St. Peter’s Basilica 
on Sunday, March 5. 

His last words were an echo 
of his first words in the service 
of the Church, when he told his 
pastor at the age of five: 

“T’ll carry the Book over, Fa- 
ther.” He was a tiny altar boy 
for his age, and added: “Just 
push it over a little closer. I 
won’t drop it.” 

In telling the story of Do- 
minic’s life, the Rev. Paul Aro- 
nica, 8.D.B., of the Don Bosco 
Writers’ Guild, relates how the 
boy’s face lit up and his eyes 
sparkled like diamonds set be- 
neath the smooth ivory of an 
innocent forehead. He did not 
look like the stocky lads of Pied- 
montese Italy in the town of 
Murialdo. 

“I’m Dominic Savio,” the little 
boy told his priest. “I’m going 
to serve your Mass every day.” 


Dominic later was one of the 
first pupils of St. John Bosco, 
founder of the Salesian Congre- 
gation, who died in 1888. Do- 
minic was born at Riva, in 
northern Italy, on April 2, 1842, 
and died of pneumonia after his 
saintly life as a model for boys 
and a living solution of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency on 
March 9, 1857. 

One day he said to St. John 
Bosco: “I have a very impor- 
tant message for you. When you 
go to Rome tell the Pope to work 
for the conversion of England! 
God is preparing a great tri- 
umph for Catholicism there!” 

A blacksmith’s son and worker 
at the forge in his tender years, 
Dominic one day said to the 
priest at Murialdo that he had 
taken as his motto as a gift to 
Christ the slogan: “Death 
rather than sin.” 

After lecturing some boys 
using filthy words in his town, 
he moved to the town of Mon- 
donia with his parents, Father 
Aronica writes. And this is the 
gist of the remainder of Father 
Aronica’s story in his own 
words: 

At this time, at the age of 12, 
Dominic was introduced to the 
earthly teacher, who, within the 
space of three brief years, was 
to lead him to towering heights 
of sanctity in a manner all his 
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own. St. John Bosco and the 
little boy presented a study in 
contrasts. The priest, not too 
tall, but erect, hardened by 
early years at the plow, loomed 
as a giant above the frail, almost 
fragile frame of the youngster. 
During their first conversa- 
tion St. John Bosco told the 
boy: “Here take this book and 
memorize the first page. That 
will show me what kind of a 
student you are. Come back to- 
morrow and recite it to me, and 
I'll give you my answer.” 
Tomorrow was too long for 
Dominic. In just eight minutes 
he returned and told St. John 
Bosco: “Father, I memorized 


it already. Listen—and he re- 
cited the entire page without a 
slip.” 


“Come to Turin,” said the 
saint. “You’ll make a good stu- 
dent—that is, if your health will 
allow you to study. You are not 
very strong, you know.” 


“Don’t worry about that, Fa- 
ther,” said Dominic. “We’ll let 
God handle it.” Quietly he add- 
ed: “And, if you think it’s all 
right, I’d like to study for the 
priesthood.” With pleasure, Fa- 
ther Bosco replied: “We shall 
see, Dominic. We shall see.” 


The Oratory of St. Francis of 
Sales in Turin, founded by St. 
John Bosco himself, was the first 
Boys’ Town. As a young priest 
John Bosco used to get the boys 
together from the streets on 
Sunday mornings, take them to 
the open fields for Mass, and 
then spend the rest of the day 
with them—playing their games, 


solving their problems, discuss- 
ing their jobs and teaching them 
Catechism. 

Young Savio entered this Ora- 
tory in 1854. Just a few months 
before, the boys had made their 
school immortal by volunteering 
to nurse the sick in the devas- 
tating Black Death epidemic that 
threatened to wipe out half of 
Europe. Dominic was proud to 
belong to the famous Boys’ 
Town. St. John Bosco told 
Dominic’s father, Charles: “So, 
Mr. Savio, are you ready to give 
your son to me?” 

“Yes, Father,” answered Do- 
minic’s parent gravely. “He is 
the only one God has given to 
us, and we will sorely miss him, 
but Brigid and I have decided 
that your school is the best 
place for him.” 

“There are growing pains of 
the soul as well of the body,” 
Father Aronica writes. Domi- 
nic soon told John Bosco: “I 
have to become a Saint—and 
very fast.” It sounded almost 
like a premonition of his early 
death. John Bosco cautioned 
him, “‘not so fast!” But Domi- 
nic answered, “yes, I’m in an 
awful hurry, and I’m afraid I’ll 
not make it.” 

The conversation went on like 
this: 

John Bosco: 
big are you?” 

Dominic: “Five feet. Why?” 

John Bosco: “And how much 
do you weigh?” 

Dominic: “About a hundred 
pounds. But what has that got 
to do with my being a Saint?” 


“Dominic, how 
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John Bosco: “Now, wouldn’t 
you like to be bigger?” 

Dominic: “Sure, I’d like to be 
six feet tall.” 

John Bosco: “But you cannot 
make yourself any taller, can 
you? And it doesn’t make you 
any heavier to fret about it, does 
it? Well, it’s the same thing in 
becoming a saint.” 

Dominic: “So what should I 
do?” 

John Bosco: “Ask Jesus to 
make you a saint. After all, only 
He can do that. Go to confession 
regularly and to Communion as 
often as possible.” 

Dominic: “But how about 
penance?” 


John Bosco: “Penance is no 
good unless Jesus asks you to 
do it. All the penance he expects 
of you is to keep the school 
rules and try to help your class- 
mates.” 

Dominic: “But will that make 
me a saint in a hurry?” 

John Bosco: “You mean, will 
Jesus make you a saint in a 
hurry? Yes, if you let Him and 
don’t worry yourself sick over 

Dominic: “Thanks, Father. 
You know, for a while I was 
really scared. But Jesus is my 
friend, and He’ll boost me.” 

He was boosted to beatifica- 
tion. 


Were Greatly Moved 


You can now obtain a full-scale pet funeral with everything 


but paid mourners for $1,000. 


There are at least 25 pet cemeteries in the U. S. A pet 
cemetery in New York boasts a $13,000 mausoleum for two of 
mommy’s little shaggy darlings, Toots and Toodles, the sor- 
rowing parent was a Mrs. M. J. Walsh. 


“Valley of the Quiet” lies in beautiful San Fernando Valley; 
since 1929 over 10,000 people have laid their beloved pets to 
“rest” there, in services involving hearses, stain-lined coffins, 


embalmings, crypts, etc. 

Said the proprietor: 
man funerals. 
notice them.” 


(From $250 up, we learned.) 


“Some carry on worse than at hu- 
But after a while, you get so you don’t even 


Some of the epitaphs, we are sure, will move you, too: 


“Precious Baby,” “Blonde 


Baby, 


Little Lamb,” “Mommy’s 


Little Girl,” “Part of One’s Heart Lies Buried Here,” and... 


“Tweetheart.”—The Priest. 


A big-game hunter has been missing for days. It is feared 
that something he disagreed with ate him. 
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FOR MEN ONLY! 


Ours Is... Or Should 
Be... A Man’s World 


Rev. William E. McManus 


Continued from last issue 


MAY I give you a formula of 
hard-headed holiness de- 
signed for men? It is a formula 
of prayer, mortification, Sacra- 
ments, and Catholic action. 

Prayer: Men, start the day 
right with morning prayers—on 
your knees, and in your own 
words. Man to God, tell Him 
that you depend upon Him for 
absolutely everything good in 
your life, that you are grateful 
for all the good things He has 
done for you, that you are sorry 
for your sins and that you are 
resolved to avoid sin and its 
occasions. 

In our high-tempo American 
life, breakfast is often more of 
afamily crisis than a meal. This 
is the time for the head of the 
house to say grace, a little pray- 
er to remind the family that man 
earns bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and thanks be to God, 
there is bread upon the table. 

It is the real man of God who 
whispers his grace before he de- 
vours the sandwiches of his 
noon-day meal. And what a 
beautiful sight it is to see the 
head of the house single out one 
of the children for the honor of 


saying grace at the family’s. 
principal meal in the evening. 
Then night prayer—a word of 
gratitude for the good fortune 
of the day and a word of sorrow 
for sins and faults. 

Little things, yes, but it takes 
a big man to do little things 
which loom large in the sight of 
God. 


Mortification: “If anyone 
wishes to come after him,” said 
Our Lord, let him “take up his 
cross and follow me.” (Matt. 
16:24). And the heaviest cross 
most of us bear is the moral 
fraility of our own body—its un- 
ruly passions, its unreasonable 
inclinations, the tendency to 
drink too much, to eat too much, 
to play too much, the aggravat- 
ing temptation of sex. The 
weak, sensuous, soft man crum- 
bles under the weight of this 
cross and wallows in the dirt of 
sensual sin. But the real man is 
tough on himself, has the will 
power to say no to excessive 
drink, doesn’t fool with tempta- 
tion, deliberately denies himself 
things he likes just to put some 
starch in his character. He 
drags the cross through life— 
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not falling under it—but em- 
bracing it, for he knows it is 
just punishment for his sins. 
The real man is pure of heart 
and pure of speech. He is sober 
and decent. He is the man whom 
every good woman would like to 
have as head of the house. 


Sacraments: There is no such 
thing as a solo flight to Heaven. 
God is the pilot on every trip. 
The foolish man who tries to go 
it alone may never arrive. A 
man needs the Sacraments. 


Sin is terrible, but an unfor- 
given sin is tragedy at its worst. 
Yet, some men, lazy men, mad 
men, go through life, week after 
week, month after month, with 
sins on their souls which would 
damn them to hell. And the 


reason is that they are not men 
enough to kneel down humbly 
and confess their faults. Christ 


instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance because He foresaw 
that man would need it. Dare a 
real man add insult to injury by 
refusing to accept the forgive- 
ness of sin which God has so 
generously provided? 


No man in his right mind 
would attempt to build up his 
strength by starving himself. 
Yet some men refuse or neglect 
to eat of the Body and Blood of 
Christ to obtain the strength, 
the spiritual vitamins they need 
so badly. 

Yes, indeed, the real man, the 
man who is a spiritual power- 
house is a regular communicant 
—not a once a year weakling. 
Take stock of yourselves if you 


want to play a man’s part iy 
God’s world. 


Catholic Action: This begins 
with the realization that relig. 
ion is not walled up within the 
Church. Catholic Action is the 
persistent application of relig. 
ious truths to every personal 
and social situation of life. It 
brings religion into the home, 
into the office and factory, into 
the labor union, into the baseball 
park, into the theatre, into 
everything but sin. It is eni- 
nently practical. 


There is the family rosary, 
The family which prays together 
stays together. And the head of 
the house ought to lead the ro- 
sary. 

If children are to honor their 
fathers and mothers, then fath- 
ers must have time—plenty of 
time—for the trifles which to 
children are so important. The 
real father hears his children’s 
catechism lessons, takes an in- 
terest in their school work, is a 
companion on their outings, and 
in a hundred and one little ways 
proves to his youngsters that he 
is God’s special “big” gift to 
them. 

The real husband is head of 
his house—a reliable, honest, 
generous man who takes over the 
larger share of managing the 
family. He is aware of the fact 
that God has entrusted to him 
both the authority and the re 
sponsibility of heading the 
home. 

There is no limit to the 
amount of practical Catholic 
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action to be performed within 
the family circle. And a man’s 
world will be one of Catholic 
action. 

“Religion at work” often 
strikes the working man as a 
peculiar idea. Does it mean that 
a fellow says prayers while he 
is loading a ship? It does not. 
First and foremost it means 
that the worker tries his best 
to create an environment—work- 
ing conditions—that will help a 
man save his soul. Negatively, 
he tries to eliminate much of the 


to get rid of the injustice, the 
selfishness, the ingratitude, the 
generally demoralizing working 
conditions which try men’s 
souls. Positively, he makes jus- 


tice the first indispensable re- 
quisite of decent working condi- 
tions, and to justice tries to add 
a little charity, a little gener- 
osity so that out of the goodness 
of working conditions men may 
draw the inspiration to lead good 
lives. In a man’s world men 


spare no effort to create an en- 
vironment that is at once beau- 
intensely 


tifully human and 
pleasing to God. 

God’s design for a world which 
pleases Him is a man’s world, a 
world in which men lead prayer- 
ful lives, in which they relig- 
iously discharge their duties as 
“head of the house,” in which 
they become militant Christians 
in work, in play, in everything. 
It is a world which you men can 
—nay, must—build. 


A Mess 


Ray Milland, who gave the world quite a picture of drunk- 
enness in “The Lost Weekend,” contends that nothing makes 
a sorrier mess of women than liquor. According to an article 
in the Sydney Truth, Mr. Milland contends that a woman is 
at the peak of her charm when, properly coiffed and dressed, 
with breath innocent of liquor, she enters an evening party. 
“Let her take one drink,’ Mr. Milland continued, “and a hair- 
pin falls out, and nothing looks more horrible than a woman 
not well put together. She takes another drink, and down 
comes a lock of hair. She keeps pushing it back, but it won’t 
stay. As she keeps on drinking, there is a gradual disinte- 
gration . .. Lipstick under the nose, or on the teeth... 
She forgets to sit down gracefully ... Finally, she looks a 
downright mess.” 


There is one argument that may be opposed to all the 
sophistries of unbelievers; no man ever repented of being a 
Christian on his deathbed.—Saint Thomas More. 
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GOD And Me 


A short story 


YOURE probably thinkin’ 
right away that I don’t 
know much about the way to 
write things because the title is 
in different size print. Well 
you’re right about my not know- 
in’ how to write, but I really 
meant the title to look that way. 
You see one day all of a sud- 
den like, I seen how big God 
was and then looked at myself 
and saw how little I was. Just 
thinkin’ about it kinda scared 
me. I felt so small I couldn’t 


even see how He knew I was . 


here at all. But then I kinda 
figured He musta known ’cause 
he put me and everybody and 
everything else here in the 
world. And if it wasn’t for Him 
doin’ all that there wouldn’t be 
nothin’ anywhere. So I guess it’s 
pretty good that I’m _ kickin’ 
around after all. 

But let me tell you how all 
this got started with GOD and 
me. My name’s Steve and I run 
a little pool hall uptown. It ain’t 
much but it’s a livin’. You see 
I was a pug some years back, 
not a big-timer, just an in-and- 
outer. And after bein’ knocked 
around enough, I finally wised 
up and quit the racket and 
bought myself a little pool hall 
with the dough I’d saved. 


Sanford L. Bria». 
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As I said it ain’t much, but | 
didn’t know nothin’ else. Wel 
anyway that’s how it all got 
started, in my little pool hall 
uptown. It was one of those 
lousy winter nights when people 
look at you like you started it 
all. Business was lousy too. | 
was leanin’ on the candy counter 
watchin’ Dan and Louie shoot 
billiards. They were lousy too. 
My mind was kinda wanderin' 
and I was feelin’ sorta groggy 
what with all the heat in the 
place as I stood there watchin’ 
the balls roll round and round. 

I ain’t much for thinkin’ and 
was sorta surprised when | 
thought of somethin’ kinda uw- 
usual. As I looked at those bil- 
liard balls rollin’ all around the 
table, I noticed they weren't 
gettin’ nowhere, just bouncin’ 
back and forth and rollin’ all 
around. I thought to myself 
that people were a lot like that 
too, just bouncin’ around in the 
world, not goin’ anywhere and 
not gettin’ anywhere, just 
bouncin’ around. 

But that didn’t seem to make 
sense. People was better than 
billiard balls I thought, else 
they wouldn’t be makin’ ’em and 
then shootin’ ’em around ol 
tables. Billiard balls was just 
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things and people were . 
well, they were people. But peo- 
ple wore out and died just the 
same as billiard balls, I thought. 
Boy was I mixed up. 

“Hey, Dan,” I broke the si- 
lence with, “where are we all 
goin’ anyway?” 

“I don’t know where you’re 
goin’, but I’m beatin’ it home 
and make some hot coffee after 
this game’s over.” 

“Naw, I don’t mean that,” I 
. “Where we goin’ when 


“Six feet under if ya leave 
’em the dough to bury ya.” 

“And that’s all? You mean 
we wind up just like them bil- 
liard balls?” 

“What do ya expect? Aw shut 
up will ya. I can’t shoot while 
you’re yappin’ you’re head off.” 

He miscued—a lousy player. 

He wasn’t no help so I asked 
Louie, “What do you think, 
Louie?” 

“Well, I heard we was goin’ 
to be carried away by some an- 
gels.” 

“What are them?” | 

“Oh, they’re a bunch of guys 
- flies around way up in the 
y.” 

“Pilots?” I asked. 

“Naw, they got wings or 
somethin’. I don’t know too 
much about ’em. My old man 
used to tell me they worked for 
God.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“The big shot. Got a big mob. 
Sorta like a international syndi- 
cate——only it lasts forever.” 


GOD AND ME 


“What’s his racket, protec- 
tion?” 

“Naw, he’s in with the feds I 
think.” 

“Hey, give me some new 
chalk,” Dan broke in. “This’n 
wore out.” I flipped him one. 

“The feds you say Louie? You 
mean he’s a copper?” 

“Naw, not exactly. Sort of a 
inside man.” 

“Well, what’s he doin’ havin’ 
his boys pick up dead bodies for? 
What does he do with ’em?” 

“Search me _ Steve. Ha! 
Didn’t think I’d make that one 
did ya Dan?” 

“You was just lucky.” 

“Hey Louie, I don’t get it. 
Where do they take them bodies 
anyway ?” 

“IT don’t know. Maybe up to 
some planet like Mars or Comet.” 

“They just dump ’em there?” 

“T don’t know. I’m just tellin’ 
ya what my old man used to tell 
me.” 

“And I’m goin’ crazy listenin’ 
to you two guys chatterin’ like 
a coupla old hens. I’m goin’ 
home.” 

Dan was sure sore. He lost 
the game. He was a lousy play- 
er though. He never could shoot 
worth a plugged nickel. He 
slammed the money so hard on 
the candy counter, the glass al- 
most broke. I shoulda poked 
him one. They put on their 
coats and started out. 

“So long Dan.” I tried to say 
it cheerful-like, 

“Yeah.” 

“See ya again Louie.” 
“Okay Steve.” 
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I knew there wasn’t goin’ to 
be no more business on a night 
like that, so I decided to lock up 
and go back to my flat. Besides 
my head was really buzzin’ from 
thinkin’ about what Louie told 
me. As I said, I ain’t much for 
thinkin’, but I was really mixed 
up this time. None of it made 
any sense. Who ever heard of 
guys carryin’ dead bodies off to 
some planet? And who was God? 
I never heard of him, except 
when guys cussed around the 
joint. But Louie said he was a 


big shot. And Louie wasn’t no 
sap. He’d been around a lot. 

It was gettin’ late, so I threw 
my coat on and doused the 
lights. While I was lockin’ the 
door, a blast of wind caught 
me in the kisser. Boy was it 


cold. I didn’t waste no time 
hustlin’ down to Murph’s. When 
I got there, the joint was empty 
except for a couple of punks and 
their girls sittin’ in a back 
booth. Times was sure changed. 
My old man would of flattened 
me if he ever caught me in a 
bar. Yes sir, times was sure 
changed. Murph cracked a big 
smile when he saw me. 

“Well Stevie me boy. And 
how have ya been?” 

“Just so-so Murph. How’s it 
with you?” 

“Oh, can’t complain. Only 
this cold weather’s givin’ me 
joints a divil of a time.” 

“Yeah, it’s got me down too. 
Just started gettin’ a lousy cold 
yesterday.” 

“Well, what'll ya have Stevie? 


Got some fresh gooseliver in thi 
mornin’.” 

“Naw. Think I'll have ; 
salami sandwich and a bottle of 
beer. I ain’t too hungry.” 

He started makin’ the sané. 
wich after he gave me a beer. 

“Say, how’s business Stevie?” 

“Lousy. This weather’s got 
everybody couped up at home.” 

“Ya can say that again m 
boy. I can count me customer 
with the bottle caps.” 

“T only had two tonight. Day 
and Louie.” 

“Hah! Them two galoots. Al- 
ways arguin’ over who’s the best 
billiard player, when all the time 
neither one of ’em’s worth a hill 
o’ beans. Here’s your sandwich 
Stevie.” 

“Thanks Murph. Say, you 
know Louie and I was battin’ the 
breeze tonight and I sure got 
mixed up.” 

“What about, me boy?” 

“Have you ever heard of a guy 
named God? Supposed to have 
a big mob workin’ for him.” 

“Now don’t get funny Stevie. 
It ain’t like you to play games 
with ole Murph.” 

“What do ya mean? [I ain't 
foolin’.” 

“You mean ya never learned 
about God?” 

“Naw. Do you know him?” 

“Sure’n I hope to kiss the 
Blarney Stone I do, though | 
haven’t had the pleasure of 
meetin’ Him face to face.” 

“Then you must know why 
he picks up dead bodies out of 
graves and what he does with 
’em.” 
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“What’s that ya say Stevie?” 
He sure looked puzzled. You 
could see the wrinkles runnin’ 
from his eyebrows to the back 
of his head. Anyway I told him 
what Louie told me and how I 
was all mixed up. He sure looked 
like he thought I was nuts or 
somethin’. Boy was he steamed 
up after I told him about it. 

“Saints preserve us,” he yell- 
ed, throwin’ his arms up in the 
air kinda wild like, “what do ya 
listen to a lunkhead like Louie 
for? It’s no wonder you’re mixed 
up me boy.” 

“Well unmix me then will ya?” 

“Now listen lad, a friend 0’ 
mine can do that better than 
me. Here, I’ll jot down his name 
and address for ya, and you see 
him first thing in the mornin’.” 

“But I gotta open up in the 
morning.” 

“You'll not be gettin’ any 
business that time o’ day Stevie. 
You just go over and see my 
friend.” 

“Well, okay Murph, I’ll do it. 
Say, how much do I owe ya?” 

“Nary a cent Stevie. It’s on 
the house tonight.” 

“You won’t get rich that way.” 

“You’d be surprised me boy. 
You’d be surprised.” 

“Well thanks a lot Murph. See 
ya tomorrow.” 


“And the same to you me boy.” 

Well, as I said before, that’s 
how it all got started. Kinda 
crazy it was too, but that’s how 
it all got started. Ever since 
then, Father Mike has been giv- 
in’ me the low-down on God. 
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Funny thing too, he works for 
God but not like I said before. 
He’s sorta like a goodwill am- 
bassador, bein’ nice to people 
and answerin’ questions about 
God and tellin’ ’em how swell 
He is to them that really believes 
in Him. 

But this business ain’t all 
peaches and cream. Father Mike 
told me about a lot of things I 
been doin’ wrong and things I 
shouldn’t do. Sure, I seen they 
was wrong before, but I didn’t 
see no reason for not doin’ ’em. 
It’s different now though. I un- 
derstand why they’re wrong and 
why I shouldn’t do ’em. ’Course 
I don’t know everything about 
God, but Father Mike explains 
a lot of things to me and has me 
read books now and then. Like 
I said before, I wasn’t too much 
for thinkin’, but I kinda like it 
now. Sorta puts a new light on 
things. 

Sure seems unusual how God 
and me got started though. Just 
lookin’ at billiard balls rollin’ 
around the table. Boy that’s 
real unusual. But I’m real hap- 
py and proud since it happened. 
Why when I walk down the 
street my buttons just about 
pop off. Ya know, I feel like 
a kid that learned to tie his shoe- 
string for the first time. But 
I’m itchin’ to learn more. I can’t 
hardly wait till I get up there 
and talk to God. Father Mike 
says there ain’t nothin’ He don’t 
know. Boy, that’s really some- 
thin’, 

Well, I gotta turn in now. Got 
a big day ahead of me tomorrow. 
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I’m gonna sweep the joint out And say, if you’re in the neigh- 
and shine the spittoons up. Yeah, borhood sometime, drop in and 
and I’m even hangin’ signs up I'll let ya play on the house, 
sayin’ that no swearin’ or spittin’ What I mean is, I’ll let ya play 
will be allowed. Things is sure against Dan or Louie. They’re 
gonna be different from now on. lousy. 


The New Hed God 


The Hungarian Communist daily Nepszava recently pub- 
lished an editorial which included a poem entitled, “The New 
God,” written by the revolutionary poet Arpad Toth. 


The poem included the following lines: “A new god has 
come to you, people. His fiery eyes do not flash through clouds 
of incense or from altar candles. They do not gleam from 
gold-framed darkened picture of saints. This new god is not a 
stone statue worn smooth by the kisses of the faithful... He was 
not born in heaven. He is not far away, nor is he hidden from 
us. The new god is born from earth and blood. ... He strides 
ahead and under the thunder of his steps the globe trembles 
from East to West. ... This is the Red god. The Seine shud- 
ders at his impact and tries to break its banks. Westminster 
trembles before him like Jericho. Across the green ocean 
his Red shadow falls on the walls of the White House. Ho- 
sanna! New god.” 

A Vienna Catholic weekly, in an editorial entitled “Hosanna 
to Whom?” has this to say about the poem: 

“There are moments when the veil is lifted and carefully 
guarded secrets are uncovered. The frightening knowledge 
thus revealed must not again be obscured by befogging at- 
tempts to give it a harmless interpretation. In a brief mo- 
ment of elation, drunk with the joy of victory, all that babble 
about tolerance, about respect for the faith of the West, about 
a divine law of peace, was forgotten. 

“A new god? He is none other than Baal, into whose 
jaws they once threw their children. 


“*His Red shadow’ falls on the walls of Montmartre, upon 
the spires of Westminster, upon the dome of the Capitol. 
Hosanna to thee, god of destruction, under whose steps the 
world will perish, unless it realizes the full, threatening sig- 
nificance of this suddenly unbared picture of wrath, before 
it is hidden again under a veil of soothing deceit.” 

—The Evangelist. 


‘It Is Finished’ 


Make Them Labors Of Love 


Margaret Mary Dunn 


H, the times I have knelt at 
the Twelfth Station and 
wondered why Catholic hearts 
didn’t break into anguished bits 
as they meditated on the simple, 
humble words with which our 
Saviour indicated His terrible 
agony was at long last finished. 
His whole beautiful life He en- 
compassed within the one short, 
undramatic sentence, “It is 
finished!” And offered it—this 
precious life—to His Father for 
me! 


How many times I have longed 
for the piety and goodness to be 
worthy of all this! Yet only re- 
cently did it occur to me I could 
make a daily prayer of these 


now so tender words. That I 
could almost hourly use these 
same words to offer some part of 
my life to God. 

Dishes washed—greasy pans 
scoured! And instead of drud- 
gery it has become a labor of 
love. Even the less liked job of 
scrubbing floors can not be 
grumbled over if I want to 
whisper to God, “It is finished.” 

To be sure, there is no heroic 
virtue in shopping for family 
foods. Yet nothing in a mother’s 
day is any more enervating and 


wearisome than pushing a groc- 
ery wagon—heavy with a plump 
baby before any shopping is 
begun at all—and mentally try- 
ing to figure, “Is it cheaper to 
buy twelve ounces at thirty-nine 
cents or two eight ounce jars at 
twenty-seven cents?” All this 
while hanging onto the flying 
coat tails of one energetic child 
—and admonishing a third one 
to keep hands off the merchan- 
dise! Then trudging home with 
heavy bundles and heavy chil- 
dren! But what a sweet satis- 
faction it can be, setting the 
bundles on the kitchen table, to 
glance toward the crucifix and 
and say, “It is finished.” 

And so it goes all through the 
busy, but often monotonous day. 
Because so many household tasks 
require only a negligible amount 
of time each, it is possible to 
live all day in constant aware- 
ness and recognition of God’s re- 
demptive love toward me; and of 
my own reason for being on this 
earth at all. Each completed duty 
so offered to God is a two fold 
gift. It is an act of love—and 
one of reparation. 

Frequently, as I tuck blankets 
around the last wee child at 
night and whisper gently, “it is 
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finished” I find myself wonder- 
ing if perhaps I have made a 
rosary of those words that day. 
Three children, my husband, my 
home—these are the decades! 
And surely for each one of these 
loves I must have performed 
ten small services which were 
offered to God with those blessed 
words, 

For any mother sincerely de- 
sirious of giving the best part of 
every day to worshipping God, 
yet who because of the busy and 
active pace of motherhood has 
almost no time to herself, this 
humble way of offering up one’s 


day, piecemeal, brings great 
tranquility of soul. It makes the 
Morning Offering real and sig- 
nificant rather than a prayer 
said out of habit, but sometimes 
lacking depth of feeling. 

The last “Consumatum Est” 
said at the close of one’s night 
prayers turns thoughts naturally 
to an examination of conscience. 
What better place then to lay 
one’s hopes, one’s joy’s, one’s 
fears and disappointments than 
at the foot of the cross! From 
whence tomorrow’s own cross 
will take its meaning and its 
courage. 


And Unly Une House 


A city dweller decided to build himself a comfortable home 
in a rural area and forthwith bought a plot far from town. 
Most of the builders he knew in the big city turned down the 
house-building job because of the location and he was forced to 
engage a contractor in the small town near his plot. 


A few days after work started on the house, the owner 
got a frantic letter from the contractor in which the latter said 
that the plans for the house were “messed up” and urging him 
to come out and straighten them out. 


After consulting with his architect and determining that 
the plans were in good order, the owner wired back: “PLANS 
OKAY. PROCEED WITH JOB.” Immediately came a return 
wire from the contractor: “O.K. WITH ME. WILL PROCEED 
BUT AM WARNING YOU: YOU’LL HAVE TWO BATH- 
ROOMS!”—T. J. McInerney. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
—Alexander Pope. 


SMOKING... 


An Uncenscious Ritual 


An expensive habit, too 


Taken from The Victorian* 


O. A. Battista 


FOR years, I was an off-and-on 
smoker. But, today, I quit 


for good. Why? 


I have just returned from 
having a thorough eye examina- 
tion. For some time my com- 
plaint was that my eyes burned, 
even though I took care not to 
strain my eyes. The _ doctor 
traced the trouble to an allergy 
I have toward cigarette smoke. 

“Cut out that one cigarette 
you have after your evening 
meal,” the doctor told me, “and 
the burning sensation in your 
eyes which you’ve been com- 
plaining about should go away. 
As far as I can determine, your 
glasses and your eyes are all 
right. Certain people are un- 
usually sensitive to nicotine or 
tobacco smoke, and you’re one 
of them.” 

My decision wasn’t a hard one 
to make because I really wanted 
to stop smoking. Now I had a 
very good reason: doctor’s or- 
ders. 

Millions of people, however, 
many of them chain-smoking 
smoke-stacks, don’t have as 


* Lackawanna, New York 


clear-cut a medical reason for 
wanting to stop smoking. So 
they accept the expense, and the 
steady drain which smoking has 
on their physical well-being with 
a shrug of their shoulders. They 
put up with the nuisance of 
cleaning nicotine stains from 
their fingers, a hacking cough, 
and occasionally burning a hole 
in their suit or the upholstery. 

Such being the case, let us 
take a closer look at this smok- 
ing business. What makes you 
want to smoke? Is smoking a 
habit? How harmful is it? 

A research trio of medical ex- 
perts at the famed Mayo Clinic 
carried out several interesting 
experiments on their co-work- 
ers which have thrown much 
light on how smoking affects the 
body. 

For example, they performed 
their tests on four fellow physi- 
cians and two women techni- 
cians. All of them were in good 
health. 

Each of the six test patients 
smoked two standard cigarettes. 
As the cigarettes burned away, 
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their pulse rate increased, on the 
average, by 36 beats a minute. 
Sharp changes appeared on the 
electrocardiograms, indicating 
changes in heart action, along 
with a substantial jump in blood 
pressure. Their basal metabo- 
lism rate (rate at which food is 
burned up) increased. The tem- 
perature of the toes and fingers, 
however, decreased by several 
degrees by the time the two 
cigarettes had been smoked. 


The blood pressure, pulse and 
electrocardiogram all returned 
to normal within 15 minutes, but 
the temperature drop in the 
toes and fingers persisted for 
more than a half hour. 

Surprisingly enough, when the 
same test patients smoked two 
cigarettes made from nicotine- 
little or no 


free corn silk, 
changes were observed in the 
body’s functioning. 


Medical science, therefore, 
points an accusing finger at nico- 
tine, the hidden danger in almost 
all tobacco. 

By itself, nicotine is known as 
one of the most fatal and quick- 
acting of poisons. “Nicotine and 
hydrocyanic acid are close rela- 
tives in so far as their deadli- 
ness is concerned,” says one 
specialist. The fatal dose for 
man has been estimated as 
1/500 of an ounce. Yet, each 
year in the United States alone, 
well over 350,000,000,000 (yes, 
350 billion) cigarettes are smok- 
ed, the tobacco for which con- 
tains about 700 tons of lethal 
nicotine. 

In the face of such figures one 


cannot help wondering why 
smoking hasn’t killed off half of 
the world’s population. There is 
enough nicotine in four cigar- 
ettes to kill a man. 


But when a person smokes a 
cigarette, fortunately, all of the 
nicotine doesn’t get into the 
body. A lot of it is destroyed at 
the burning tip before it can 
get sucked into the mouth or 
lungs. Some goes off with the 
gray-blue stream of smoke, and 
a little of it is filtered by the 
tobacco and remains in the un- 
smoked butt. The amount which 
actually finds its way into the 
blood stream, even in the case 
of an orthodox inhaler, is rela- 
tively small. 


Another factor which comes 
into play is the body’s ability to 
build up a tolerance for all poi- 
sons, including nicotine. 

As we all know, the young 
man who smokes his first cigar- 
ette, cigar or pipeful grows pale 
and dizzy. In effect, his body 
reacts to the nicotine poison. 

When the memory of the first 
experience wears off, and he 
makes a second attempt, the re- 
action is not nearly as pro- 
nounced. And little by little the 
body’s tolerance is developed to 
the point where another two- 
pack-a-dayer joins the cigarette 
parade. 

I have known several persons 
who, long before I laid down the 
anti-cigarette law to myself, 
wiped pipes, humidors, cigar- 
ettes and even lighters out of 
their sight and mind for good. 
As I look back, it becomes appar- 
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mt why these individuals never 
rave in to the smoke hunger 
gain. They have felt better 
since they stopped. They have 
been sleeping well, their sinus 
roubles have cleared up, their 
lothes no longer reek with the 
dor of an unventilated bar, and 
alitosis isn’t one of their wor- 
ies. Once a person enjoys many 
enefits from not smoking, it 
sn’t too difficult to leave smok- 
ng paraphernalia in the ash 
ral, 

The real reason that the 
moke-habit has gotten such a 
yrip on millions of human 
smokestacks is that having a 
smoke may easily become an au- 
tomatic act. If you asked a per- 
son who smokes a pack of cigar- 
ettes a day at what times of the 
jay he smokes them, he most 
probably couldn’t tell you. 


All too often smoking a cigar- 
ette is an unconscious ritual, an 
artificial source of relief, a psy- 
chological chain reaction. Many 
persons wouldn’t enjoy the best- 
cooked breakfast in the world if 
it weren’t for the anticipation 
of that cigarette after the cup 
of coffee. 


I have watched one associate 
in conferences take a pack of 
cigarettes out of his pocket, pull 
out a cigarette, place it between 
his lips, light up, and inhale the 
smoke before his answer to a 
direct question could push its 
way out of his mouth. He fol- 
lowed this routine unconsciously 
under the stimulus of any pres- 
sure. It’s the same devotion to 
an automatic smoking ritual 


which leads many persons to 
smoke before they fall asleep. 
Occasionally, the habit results 
in an unsolicited and avoidable 
cremation. 


Only one thing is needed to 
break any habit, no matter how 
tightly it grips a person, and 
that one thing is will power. As 
in my case, the best way to put 
teeth into your will power is to 
find at least a sound practical 
reason to convince yourself that 
you'll be better off without the 
habit. Aside from the fact that 
there is a substantial monetary 
saving in not smoking, the evi- 
dence is conclusive that the aver- 
age person will be a lot health- 
ier without a daily quota of nico- 
tine. 

Some years ago, Dr. W. J. Mc- 
Cormick made a survey of all 
sudden deaths over a three-year 
period in Toronto, Canada. Dr. 
McCormick found that heart di- 
sease accounted for about 70 per 
cent of the sudden deaths, and 
that 95 per cent of those who 
died from coronary thrombosis 
were heavy tobacco smokers. 


In his report, Dr. McCormick 
stressed the fact that there is a 
striking parallel between the 
climbing death rate from heart 
disease and the steadily increas- 
ing annual sales of cigarettes. 

Cigarette consumption both in 
Canada and the United States 
has more than tripled during the 
past fifteen years. Although a 
comprehensive study of the cor- 
relation between cigarette con- 
sumption and the number of 
deaths from heart diseases 
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(more than from cancer, tuber- 
culosis and diabetes combined) 
has not been conducted in Amer- 
ican cities, leading heart spe- 
cialists concede that the statis- 
tics are even more alarming in 
the United States than Dr. Mc- 
Cormick found for his Canadian 
patients. 

For example, one noted intern- 
ist told me, “The majority of my 
patients suffering from heart 
ailments are business and pro- 
fessional men, men who work in 
high gear and who are for the 
most part chain smokers. The 
fact that it is now standard prac- 
tice to outlaw smoking as a pre- 
requisite in the treatment of 
most cases of hypertension is 
very strong evidence, indeed, 


that tobacco frequently is an 


accessory in causing heart at- 
tacks, though not necessarily the 
primary cause.” 

Equally significant is the fact 
that women, who because of 
their increased patronage of the 
cigarette market have helped 
boost cigarette sales, are suc- 
cumbing more “frequently to 
heart diseases. 
tury ago, heart disease got the 
blame for killing one woman to 
about every five men, today the 
ratio is more like one woman to 
every two men. 


Naturally, medical authorities 
cannot and do not lay the blame 
for death-dealing blood clots or 
hardening of the arteries on the 
nicotine in cigarettes. The 
causes of these alarming blights 
of our generation are far more 
complex. Nor do insurance com- 


Whereas a cen-~ 


panies insist that you sty 
smoking when they sell you ; 
policy—yet. 

But the trend of the evidence 
shows without a doubt that thi, 
non-smoker is less likely to dro, 
dead than the smokestacker. On¢ 
of the first things a 
usually does in treating a pa 
tient suffering from most form 
of heart trouble, including 
essential hypertension resulting 
from a hardening of the arteries, 
is to stop cigarette consumption 
at once. 

Perhaps, now, you have ; 
good reason for wanting to stojiiec 
smoking, and you are wonder. 
ing how you may best take the 
fateful step. If so, here’s 3 
formula which has been time 
tested and proved to be effective. 

Make up your mind that as « 
this moment you’re through. 
Smoking, as far as you’re cor 
cerned is a closed book, for gooi. 

Smoking friends may tell yo 
that it would be better to taper 
off, but the experience of many 
stands to challenge this advice. 
“Tapering off” usually turns to 
be only a loophole through which 


. you slip right back to your full 


production. It’s all the way or 
nothing. And I’ve not been able 
to find a single case where the 
shock from stopping smoking 
has caused sudden death. 
Throwing smoking equipment 
and raw materials out of reac 
and sight is only the first step 
in the battle. You'll have to be 
vigilant for weeks or months 
until your physical and psycho- 
logical craving for tobacco 
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driven out of your blood. You’ll like the way nature planned that 
have to hold your nerves and it should. Your wife will tell 
our hand in check when friends you the house-cleaning has eased 
offer you a smoke. Remember’ up, without mentioning the fact 
ou must not fail yourself even that cigarette ashes  aren’t 
! around anymore, and the cur- 
When the going gets tough, as__ tains don’t develop the jaundiced 
it probably will, chew gum if complexion which smoke can 
ou can do it without looking give them. You’ll sleep better 
ike a cow, or slip a piece of than you did in many a moon, 
hard candy into your mouth. and you may even find an extra 
Soon, you'll find that your quarter or two jingling in your 

‘appetite and your digestion will pockets. 

Wbegin to perk up. You'll start And once you’re in the clear, 
enjoying the taste and flavor with nicotine out of your blood 
of your wife’s cooking, and your and the desire to smoke thor- 
ompliments may even shock oughly expelled from your mind, 
er. you'll be asking yourself two 
Gradually your nerves will good questions, “Why did I ever 
settle into a groove, and your start smoking?” and “Why 

ieftood will begin to taste more didn’t I quit years ago?” 


Never Borrow Trouble! 


One of my esteemed neighbors is a man of eighty-five 
who leads the active life of a man twenty years younger. His 
outlook on life is rosy and optimistic and he is always cheerful. 
One day I asked him how he managed to be always so cheerful 
and he obligingly explained that as a young and middle-aged 
man he had always been worrying about things and situations 
that never happened. “I soon learned that it is a wise thing 
never to shake hands with the devil until you meet him!” he 
explained and that’s his philosophy now as he leads a life of 
contentment. 

Mark Twain once made an observation in a similar vein 
and, like my neighbor's, it is one that all of us might take to 
heart as we hear all sorts of dire things predicted. 

“I am an old man,” said Twain, “and I have known a great 
many troubles, but most of them never happened!”—T. J. Me- 
Inerney. 


“The future belongs to those who love, not to those who 
hate.”—Pope Pius XII. 
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How Chastity? 


The Angelic Warfare 


Jeannette Lasche 


UST! Impurity! Free love! 
These are topics not dis- 
cussed in today’s so-called polite 
society. Yet, everywhere in the 
world about us, we bump into 
this horror of uncontrolled pas- 
sions and desires. And what is 
to prevent ourselves from being 
striken by this prevalent tide of 
immorality? Laws! What laws? 
Conscience! What about the 
many lax consciences? Honor! 
Can honor conquer where con- 
science falls? Well then what 
help is there? Prayer—yes, 
but what prayer? To whom 
should the prayer be directed? 
This is a problem of many of 
the Catholics of this modern 
age. 


However this state of affairs 
is not new in the world; it ex- 
isted long ago. It was because 
of this danger that in 1649, Fa- 
ther Francis Deurwerders, O. 
P., a Belgian Dominican found- 
ed the Confraternity of the An- 
gelic Warfare at the University 
of Louvain. The members wore 
a cord around their waists sim- 
ilar to the one worn by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Confrater- 
nity’s patron, all of his life. 
Pope Benedict XIII in 1673, es- 
tablished it as a special Con- 


fraternity in the eyes of the 
Church. 


But why is St. Thoma 
Aquinas the patron of the An. 
gelic Warfare? Well, it all 
started a little over seven hun 
dred years ago, when at the age 
of seventeen, St. Thomas lett 
behind his heritage and riches to 
become a beggar in the Order of 
Preachers. His relatives wer 
very perplexed and angered by 
his decision and repeatedly tried 
to suppress his vocation. Final 
ly when their attempts became 
too vicious and_ distressing, 
Thomas’ superiors transfered 
him from Naples to Paris. Obey- 
ing these orders, he was travel- 
ing to his new post when his 
brothers captured him, taking 
him to the family castle. Here 
at the Castle of Roccasecca, he 
was imprisoned and mistreated 
for several months, during 
which time he got his sisters to 
quit struggling against his Do- 
minican preference and to enter 
the religious life themselves. 
This action made his brothers 
even more intent upon forcing 
him to give up his vocation and 
in this hateful state, they plot 
ted their revenge—the downfall 
of Thomas through a sin of im 
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purity. Once he committed a sin 
of this type, the rest would be 
easy. 


So they put in the same room 
with Thomas a sinful sensual 
girl. Seeing the girl and real- 
izing her mission, St. Thomas 
rose from where he knelt in 
prayer and inspired with zeal 
and love of God, he grabbed from 
the fireplace a burning stake and 
chased the girl from the room. 
He then used the same stake to 
draw a Cross on the wall, and 
flinging himself on his knees, 
thanked God for the spiritual 
help in overcoming the tempt- 
ress, praying for the gift of 
grace to attain lifelong chastity. 


While at this task, St. Thomas 
fell into an ecsatcy, at which 
time a cord containing fifteen 
knots was placed around his 
waist by two angels, who said 
to him, “We are come from God 
to gird you with the cord of 
perpetual chastity. God has 
heard your prayer and that 
which human weakness can nev- 
er accomplish by itself, is now 
given to thee as a gift from 
God never to be lost.” The Do- 
minican convent at  Chieri, 
Italy is still in possession of this 
cord. 


The purpose of the Angelic 
Warfare is, as it was in 1600, to 
promote devotion to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that by wearing his 
cord and seeking his protection, 
the grace of purity may be ob- 
tained. This cord can be re- 
placed by a special medal, also a 
sacramental and approved by the 


Church, to help the wearer gain 
many indulgences. 

According to the Angelic War- 
fare Confraternity’s Pamphlet 
of explanation and information, 
the members have the following 
obligations ; 

“1. Members of the Angelic 
Warfare must be enrolled in the 
confraternity Register by a Di- 
rector. This may be done sol- 
emnly with the approved cere- 
mony of the giving of the cord 
or medal, or privately. If there 
is no Confraternity established 
in one’s city, enrollment can be 
obtained by communication with 
the Provincial Headquarters, 
The Angelic Warfare Confra- 
ternity, 1909 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 8, Illinois. You your- 
self or any sister or priest may 
send any names for enrollment 
with offering for handling 
charges. Any living Catholic, 
boy or girl, man or woman, lay 
or religious may become a mem- 
ber. 


“2. Members must wear the 
blessed cord around the waist or 
the blessed medal around the 
neck to enjoy the spiritual bene- 
fits. 

“3. Members practice devo- 
tional prayer to St. Thomas and 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

“It is not sinful to omit these 
obligations but unless they are 
fulfilled the blessings of mem- 
bership cannot be obtained.” 

A plenary indulgence can be 
obtained by the members of the 
Confraternity under the usual 
conditions, and the benefits of 
membership are numerous. 
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The Angelic Warfare Confra- 
ternity is a “must” for every 
single Catholic person. It is our 
way to counteract the animalis- 
tic tendencies of our worldly 
life. We must not neglect this 
aid in controlling passions and 
protecting our chastity. Now 
that the Confraternity has been 
explained, one should think over 
the following prayer of the An- 
gelic Warfare and act. 

ANGELIC WARFARE 
Prayer to Saint Thomas Aquinas 
Chosen lily of innocence, 
purest St. Thomas! to thee 
who didst preserve ever fair 
thy baptismal robe; to thee 


who being girded by two an- 
gels, didst become a true ange! 
in the flesh! to thee do I pray 
to recommend me to Jesus, 
the Immaculate Lamb, and to 
Mary, the Queen of Virgins, 
that I also, who seek to honor 
thee, may receive the gift of 
thy purity; that thus, imitat- 
ing thee upon the earth, | 
may be one day crowned with 
thee, O great guardian of my 
purity, amongst the angels in 
Paradise. 

V. Pray for us St. Thomas. 
R. That we may be mac 
worthy of the promises of 
Christ. 


Good Advice! 


The Child Welfare Conference of the American Legion 
recently recommended a set of rules for parents to aid in pre- 
venting crimes against children. They are worth repeating: 

1. Know your child’s whereabouts and associates. 

2. Enforce your own curfews. 

8. Report suspicious actions and strangers to your local 
police authorities promptly and frankly. 

4. Train your child to come straight home from school. 

5. Train your child never to accept automobile rides, 
movie invitations or other favors from strangers.—T. J. Mc- 
Inerney. 


As A Queen Sees It 


I share with all my heart your belief that it is on the 
happiness of home and family life that the true worth and 
strength of a nation depend. But what has been so well des- 
cribed as “the miracle of life and the source of all tenderness 
and love in humanity” demands more than ever the best tech- 
nical attention. 

It demands spiritual approach as well—H. M. The Queen 
of England. 


That Foolish Miss Whipple 


A short story 


Ernest W. Boxall 


| cannot say that I was much 

impressed by Miss Whipple. 
She was such a silly woman. 
Middle-aged, with a ceaseless 
flow of inane, small talk, punc- 
tuated by giggles — that de- 
scribes her admirably. 


She lived in a tiny cottage 
surrounded by a large, untidy 
garden, at the extreme edge of 
the village green. Faddox was 
a nice little place with a pictur- 
esque seventeenth century pub 
and a neat little Catholic church. 
I was staying at the pub when 
I met Miss Whipple. Father 
Carford, the parish-priest intro- 
duced me. 


“Rather a chatter-box,” I re- 
marked when Miss Whiple had 
departed on her twittering way. 


“She is really a very good 
sort,” said Father Carford, who 
is the soul of charity. “An excel- 


lent Catholic 
good-natured.” 


That was before a subsequent 
conversation. The three of us 
met near the pump and after 
dealing in rapid succession with 
local cricket, the government, 
Catholic education and atomic 
energy, Miss Whipple remarked 
“I simply love listening to your 


and extremely 


sermons, Father, because of the 
birds, you know.” 

“Birds?” inquired Father Car- 
ford, mystified. 

“Yes, I can see them on the 
trees outside, twittering away, 
dear little things, perfectly love- 
ly.” 

“T am afraid you do not get 
much profit out of my sermons,” 
said Father Carford, drily. 

“Oh yes,” she replied happily. 
“Was it not St. Someone or- 
other who said that one could 
always get something good from 
even the poorest sermon.” 

After that, Father Carford 
was not quite so enthusiastic in 
his praise of Miss Whipple. He 
even admitted that at times she 
was a bit of a trial, but added 
that she was often away from 
the village. 

“She has a terrific lot of 
friends and is always visiting 
them,” he explained. “They live 
all over the place, in Ireland, 
Scotland and even France and 
Switzerland. She is frequently 
away for months at a time.” 

I met Miss Whipple a week or 
so later, as I was passing the 
cottage. She was as brimful of 
small talk as ever, but I fancied 
there was a touch of anxiety 
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about her, and somehow or other, 
the habitual cheerfulness seemed 
a bit forced. 

“TI am off to Zurich tomorrow,” 
she informed me. “I am staying 
with a very dear friend I have 
not seen for some time.” 

“Zurich is a very charming 
town,” I replied politely. “I am 
sure you will enjoy your holiday 
there.” 

“Yes,” she said, and I fancied 
I caught the echo of a sigh. 
Then she looked wistfully at her 
garden. “You know I love Fad- 
dox,”’ she went on, softly. “It is 
such a dear little village, and 
Father Carford is so very kind. 
I love my little cottage too. It 
would be terrible if I never saw 
it again.” 

I smiled. ‘‘There is no reason 
why you should not come back,” 
I said, lightly. “A trip to Zur- 
ich is not a great adventure you 
know, and the through express 
is very comfortable.” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Whipple 
eagerly. “I’m simply dying to 
go to Switzerland. Such a charm- 
ing place, eidelweiss and yodell- 
ing, and such gorgeous cakes 
and scenery.” 

It was the old Miss Whipple 
back again and I smiled as I 
walked away. 

A couple of months later I 
was at Menton. It was the off 
season and there were not many 
visitors, just a few elderly peo- 
ple in search of sunshine and 
warmth. My little hotel in the 
Ave Marchal Fochz was nearly 
empty, and I was rather bored 
at the lack of companionship. 


Menton is very charming, but 
it can be very dull, and even the 
magnificent view of the bay with 
its azure sea can pall on one. 

I had gone up to the big white 
church of St. Michel and was 
sitting on the parapet outside 
when I was suddenly hailed. 

“Pemberton, by all the great 
and wonderful gods of chance. 
What are you doing in this 
receptacle for the aged and in- 
firm?” 

I looked around and saw Mick- 
ey O’Hare. Mickey is nominally 
in the diplomatic service, but 
his real job is very hush-hush 
indeed. 

“T am here in a journalistic 
capacity,” I informed him. 
“Smith’s Tours want a brightly 
written well-illustrated booklet 
on Sunshine and Peace on the 
Riviera, the idea being to en- 
courage the elderly to lounge 
around in the less frequented 
resorts. All expenses paid and 
a fairly generous fee have caused 
me to desert ye ancient ‘Eagle’s 
Nest’ at Faddox for the sophis- 
tication of the Cote d’Azur. And 
while we are about it, what are 
you doing here?” 

Mickey did not reply for a 
minute or so. He looked at me 
thoughtfully. “Faddox,” he said. 
“Seems to ring a bell, somehow.” 

“It is a small village I have 
discovered on the Hants and 
Surrey border,” I replied. “The 
inn is cheap and comfortable, 
and the beer is good. An ideal 
spot, in fact, for a hard-worked 
literary man.” 


He sniffed. “Hard worked! 
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I bet you spend more time in 
the saloon bar than at your 
typewriter.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” I re- 
plied indignantly. “But why 
should Faddox ring a bell, as 
you phrase it?” 

“Can’t think, but it will come 
in a minute. Shall we descend 
the 199 steps to the town beneath 
and imbibe at the Green Par- 
rot? We can there discuss cab- 
bages and kings.” 

I agreed, and we descended 
the steep stone steps to the arch- 
ed roadway below. 

We each ordered a Pernod, 
and we were halfway through it 
before Mickey spoke. “Got it,” 
he said, exultantly. “That is the 
place where that extraordinary 
woman came from.” 

“What woman?” I inquired. 

“A Miss Whipple.” 

“Oh her,” I replied ineleg- 
antly. “Terrible chatterbox. One 
of the most inane women I have 
ever met.” 

Mickey looked at me severely. 
“The woman in question was a 
M.A., spoke seven languages 
fluently, and was one of the 
bravest women I have ever met, 
Incidentally, if any woman de- 
serves canonization, she does.” 

“You seem well acquainted 
with the lady,” I remarked in 
surprised tones. “But why do 
you refer to her in the past 
tense.” 


“Because she is dead,” he said 
simply. “Martyred behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 


“Good Heavens!” was the only 
remark I could make. 

“Yes, she was a wonderful 
woman,” Mickey went on. “For 
the past three or four years she 
devoted herself to aiding people 
to escape from the Communist 
crowd. She was very successful, 
and literally dozens of priests 
and nuns and ordinary men and 
women owe their lives to her. 
She was a Scarlet Pimpernel in 
real life, a marvel at disguise. 
She was caught a month ago and 
from all accounts was terribly 
tortured before death came as 
a release.” 


I fell into silence. I saw Miss 
Whipple standing at her cottage 
gate, I heard again the silly 
chatter and the foolish little gig- 
gle. All camouflage, I reflect- 
ed, and I wondered whether 
Father Carford had ever had 
an inkling of the real woman 
behind it. I guessed not. 


Then I heard her say, “I love 
my little cottage too. It would 
be terrible if I never saw it 
again.” Was it that some sense 
of her impending doom had come 
over her as she looked for the 
last time at the little village? 
I wonder. 


I tapped on the table. “Gar- 
con, deux Pernods,” I ordered. 


A receiver is a fellow who is appointed to take what’s 
left before deserving claimants get left out in the cold— 


—T. J. McInerney. 
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How To Prepare For Marriage 


Tips for teen-agers 


“THE increase in recent years 
of programs aimed at pre- 
paring youth for the vocation of 
marriage has been a striking 
one—and a needed one indeed! 
Family life has suffered much 
over recent decades, and persis- 
tent and ever increased effort is 
necessary if we are to build with 
any measure of universality a 
genuine Christian family life. 
What better time to renew and 
redouble our efforts toward this 
important goal than this mid- 
century year, 1950? And what 
more logical place on which to 
concentrate in this undertaking 
than in the field of preparation? 
How can we expect young 
people to live the high vocation 
of sacramental marriage, how 
can we expect them to build a 
thoroughly Christian home with- 
out careful preparation? This 
is not said to intimate that 
Catholic youth are not given 
some preparation for marriage 
and family life. They are. But 
it can be safely said that they 
are not given anything approxi- 
mating the special training 
given for other states of life; 
that is, for the religious state 
or the priesthood. To see the 
truth of that, one has but to 
think for a moment of the long 
years of special spiritual train- 
ing given the priest in the semi- 
nary; and of the novitiate, and 


Margaret M. Bedard 


the special religious training, 
theoretical and practical, de- 
manded of those who seek to 
pronounce vows in_ religion. 
What is there to compare with 
that in the training given young 
folks before they are admitted 
into the great social sacrament 
of matrimony? Certainly our 
young people today need all of 
the help, all of the preparation 
that can be given them. 

It would hardly be possible 
to indicate in detail the specific 
training that should be given 
for the vocation of marriage. 
But a broad outline can be sug- 
gested. 


First of all, it should be made 
certain that young people have 
a sufficient knowledge of the 
state of marriage and its pur- 
poses to give them a_ keen 
awareness of its profound dig- 
nity. They should be led to ap- 
preciate what it really means 
when it is said that marriage is 
one of the seven sacraments of 
the Church. It is a grace-con- 
ferring institution; it increases 
the supernatural gift of sanc- 
tifying grace in the soul, and it 
gives those who receive it the 
title to the special actual or sac- 
ramental graces they will need 
to meet the difficulties that lie 
ahead in their wedded lives. 

Again, Catholic young people 
should have, before they marry, 
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an appreciation of the truth set 
forth by St. Paul when he said 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
that the union of husband and 
wife is a representation or sym- 
bol of the union of Christ with 
His Spouse, the Church, and 
that should be an example of 
the love the husband should 
have for his wife. Such is the 
model to which they should look. 
Greater idealism could hardly be 
placed before them. 


The same unity that charac- 
terizes the union of Christ and 
His Church should characterize 
their union in holy wedlock. The 
love of Christ for His Church—a 
love that led Him even to die for 
her—should be the model for the 
husband’s love for his wife. In 
turn, the love of the Church for 
Christ should be the model for 
the love of the Christian wife 
for her husband. 


Catholic young people should 
also come to have a deep appre- 
ciation of the true purposes of 
marriage. It is easy to say in a 
rather matter of fact way that 
the primary purpose of mar- 
riage is the child and his wel- 


fare. But that will hardly lead 
one to a full realization of what 
a child is—a being above all 
visible creatures, a being stamp- 
ed with the very image of the 
Godhead, a being that Holy 
Writ proclaims to be “a little 
less than the angles.” Nor will 
it necessarily carry with it a 
consciousness of the highly im- 
portant end for which the child 
comes into this world: namely, 
to be so prepared in this life 


that he merit to bask eternally in 
the sunshine of the Beatific Vis- 
ion in the next life. Yes, by all 
odds, Catholic young people 
should have such a conscious- 
ness. Without it they will not 
come to grasp fully the profound 
dignity of Christian marriage. 
Nor will they bring the families 
they will found to the full bloom 
of genuine Christian living. 

Important too, by way of pre- 
paration for marriage, is an un- 
derstanding of the marriage rite, 
of the special nuptial Mass of 
the Church, and of the nuptial 
blessing that is given during the 
Mass. There is available today 
plenty of printed material in the 
English language describing all 
of these. Young people should 
read this material and seek 
fully to understand it. 

Anticipating their own future 
family life, youth should inform 
themselves of the many possi- 
bilities for bringing religion 
into the home, as an antidote for 
the poison of secularism that is 
so rampant in many family 
circles today. There is a crying 
need for making the home today 
what St. John Chrysostom called 
it in the early centuries of 
Christianity, a “little Church.” 
Young people should learn to 
work toward the end. This can 
be done in many different 
ways: 


1) By using sacramentals in 
the house, 

2) By daily family prayer 
in common, 

3) By special devotions in 
the family circle during particu- 
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lar seasons or months of the 
year, 

4) By the use of religious 
expressions in the home, 

5) By enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart, and 

6) By celebrating, in a truly 
religious manner, patronal 
saints’ days or anniversaries of 
baptisms, weddings, First Com- 
munions of members of the 
family. 

Nor should the economic be 
ignored in preparing for mar- 
riage. Young folks should make 
every reasonable effort to save 
for the day when they marry. 
They should interest themselves 
in the study of the economic 
problems of the day. Such study 
will enable them to help remedy 
conditions that exist. They 
should develop a definite interest 
in securing good housing, ade- 
quate income, reasonable prices, 
and in protecting mothers from 
work outside the home. These 
matters play a noteworthy part 
in successful family living. 


There are many other impor- 


tant points that could and 
should be mentioned. Happily, 
for those who wish to go into 
further detail there are many 
publications ranging from small 
pamphlets to full-scale volumes, 


in 
words recorded in the introduc. 
tion of one of them: 

“Perhaps the most encourag 
ing thing on the family horizoy 
is the great upsurge of interes} 
in building strong and vite 
families, thoroughly in harmony 
with Christian ideals, that is evi 
denced on the part of large an( 
rapidly mounting numbers 
young people today. It appear 
that there has developed in thes, 
fine and idealistic young folks a 
utter revulsion for the vicio 
living about them, for the di 
graceful practices in so muc 
married life and for the shame 
ful irresponsibility that is so ob 
vious in so many Americal 
homes that are today offered : 
substitutes for the help of th 
supernatural, for the aid of r 
ligion. They have come to sé 
the failure of man-made mar 
riage and are determined 
build their own married lives i 
accordance with the divine plat 
and with divine help. Insteal 
of following others of the daj 
down to the depths, they are dem 
termined to scale the heights, t 
build their marriages on thi 
highest Christian levels. It is 
captivating and promising pi 
ture.” 


The word “Marriage” is derived from maritus, which, in 
turn, is derived from Mars, the god of War! 

This may seem strange at first, but a glance at the history 
of ancient match-making is sufficient to show that war on a 
neighboring tribe was formerly the recognized way of winning 


a wife.—Belfast Telegraph. 
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Localize Your Worries 


Then forget them 


Mary Tinley Daly 


VER feel swamped with 
trouble? Worries fly around 
our head thicker than dust 
rom a vacuum cleaner when the 
ag suddenly loosens. Every- 
ing seems wrong. Life is just 
me complication after another, 
lended together into a _ vast 


Guess that happens to all of 
, occasionally. You try to 
ink your way through and 
en you get messed up worse 
No wonder we read 
in magazines, month 
| month, entitled “Why 
Borry?” They all have good 
vice but it’s hard to remem- 
pr vague generalities when 
ose worries are all around us. 
® Prayer, of course, is the 
meat panacea; but it’s easier to 
@ay when your mind is clear, 
@nd there’s a worldly trick I’ve 
bund that helps direct that 
ayer into the right channels, 
helps localize the worries—the 
ay you put hot compresses on 
infection... 
It’s a childish trick, perhaps, 
t we’re all childish when in 
ouble. Maybe you’ve tried it 
0: listing those troubles— 
iting them down: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


and 6, in the order of their im- 
portance. Chances are, even on 
the worst days, the list won’t be 
longer than six. Then the first 
prayer goes for No. 1, and so on 
down the line. 

At our house, we were all in a 
tiz over a business upset that 
the Head of the House was go- 
ing through. It looked discour- 
aging, financially. We were on 
edge from anxiety. 

Then it seemed as though 
everything else went wrong at 
the same time. Troubles never 
do space themselves ... 


Three weeks later the business 
deal was still discouraging—bet- 
ter make another list. In looking 
through the desk drawer for a 
piece of paper to list the troubles 
I came across the last list, with 
a check mark beside most of the 
items. There was the business 
deal, all right, still unchecked, 
but it was No. 5 on the list. And 
what of those four others that 
had taken precedence? 

“Markie’s_ trick,” I read. 
“Markie’s trick .. .?” I looked 
again and then remembered. It 
was “Markie’s tick’—the tick 
we had found in her scalp after 
a trip to the country. Of course 
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she would get tick fever, we had 
thought at the time. There was 
no escape. All the requisites 
were present: a big tick, thor- 
oughly embedded, from apart of 
the country where the fever oc- 
curs, it had remained there more 
than 24 hours ... Markie was 
doomed, we had thought. 

Dr. Rude was reassuring over 
the phone—only one tick in so 
many thousand carried the fever. 
(But this will be the one of the 
so many thousands, we thought 
woefully). He told the period of 
incubation, 6 to 12 days—and if 
no spots appeared the tick had 
been harmless. 

We worried the 12 days and 
then two more... No spots. 


Worry No. 1 checked off. 


No. 2 read: “Pat’s head”... 
Hm-m-m What had been wrong 
with Pat’s head? Oh, yes, the 
time Pat had swollen glands and 
we thought she was getting 
mumps, serious at her age. It 
turned out to be an incoming 
wisdom tooth. 

No. 3: “Stretch’s sense of 
frustration.” Seems silly now 

. She acted particularly con- 
tankerous, wasn’t eating or 
sleeping properly and nothing— 
absolutely nothing—pleased her. 
She was headed, we had thought, 
for either an illness or an un- 
happy life . .. Then the long 
hot spell broke. With cooler 
weather, Stretch regained her 
appetite and her usual happy, 
four-year-old outlook. 

No. 4: “Johnny’s M.P.” Why 
in the world had we been worry- 
ing about Johnny ...? Then I re- 


membered: Johnny had writter 
from his National Guard Cam 
that he had been assigned as 

Military Policeman on duty at ; 
public beach from 6 p.m. to 2 a 
m. “They’ll give him a black 
jack,” the Head of the Hous 
had said reassuringly — but | 
was sure that Johnny wouldn't 
even know how to use a black 
jack. 

I had a mental picture of 
Johnny being tossed into thelhe 
ocean in his efforts to keeym 
guardsmen in line. 

He returned looking wonder 
ful, hale and hearty, with ai 
thousand new freckles. 

Then there was No. 5—the 
business deal. Unchanged. 

No. 6, checked, read: “ti 
pounds (minor).” I had to laugh 
when I list annoyances as well asi 
troubles, just to extend the lisi 
and to show how awful things 

. The “10 pounds” meant 
that the bathroom scale regist 
ered 10 pounds gain 
weeks, signifying that I was go 
ing to be a fat woman in a very 
short time—until a few days 
later when Stretch’s weight reg 
istered 51 pounds when we kne\ 
she weighs only 41. 

And that ended the list. 

Now, for today’s list: 

No. 1 Business loss—same old 
trouble .. 

I tore up the paper—said 4 
prayer of petition for a happ) 
outcome of the business venture 
but also prayers of thanksgiving 
that a mere financial upset could 
be No. 1 worry in a family thé 
size of ours! 
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Young 


Widower 


W. J. Steiner 


IRST, I wish to make it clear 

that I do not regard my ex- 
yerience or present state of life 
1s Unique or new to mankind, as 
10 many do. Having jotted down 
hese comments and observa- 
ions over a period of several 
onths, the thought struck me 
hat other widowers, young and 
id, might find in them some 
elp in cushioning the shock of 


I particularly dislike that over- 
sed term “adjustment.” 


hanging employment, and when 
bereft of one’s life partner: “It 
ill take a little time to adjust 
ourselves to each other’— 
‘You’ll have some adjustments 
0 make”—“I know it’s hard, but 
you'll just have to adjust your- 
elf to it,” and so on, ad naus- 
pam. ) 
I need not dwell upon the 
immediately pre- 


tom under you and you feel 
Bs completely desolated (you 
hink) as was Our Redeemer on 


the Cross. You who are now 
widowers need not be told. You 
who are not could not imagine 
it. Suffice it to say that when 
you are all through pleading for 
that hoped-for miracle of recov- 
ery and the realization forces 
itself upon you that this must 
be, Christian humility obliges 
you to bow your stubborn head 
and say, “Thy-will-be-done.” 

Once that realization and that 
acceptance of the Divine Will 
penetrates through and over- 
rides your selfish grief and wail- 
ing, a blessed calm wraps itself 
around you and you are at peace 
—a peace that (for me at least) 
truly ‘“surpasseth all under- 
standing.” 

Once I had accepted in the 
depths of my mind and soul the 
fact that my wife would never 
revive from the coma into which 
she was sinking deeper and deep- 
er, my tears stopped. After re- 
ceiving the Sacraments at the 
hands of the hospital chaplain, 
I was able to wait for the final 
act of parting calmly and with- 
out a trace of bitterness. 

Lest any one think this to be 
easily accomplished, let me state 
right here that in my belief it is 
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the hardest decision a man is 
called upon to make in this life; 
and his preparation for it by 
way of the daily Act of Resigna- 
tion and a firm grounding in 
the Faith in childhood and youth 
may well determine how quickly 
he can arrive at the point of 
reconciliation I have attempted 
to describe, should the occasion 
arise. 

In this, of course, the sincere 
Catholic has an infinite advan- 
tage. He has been taught all of 
his life—in his Catechism, in 
his parochial school, through his 
Rosary and through the Mass— 
that the Will of God works for 
the eventual good of all men 
and that he must expect sorrows 
and sacrifices if he is to follow 
in the footsteps of his Master. 
That lesson he has learned; that 
truth he has accepted. 

Nor will your grieving and 
your loneliness be ended then 
and there! In the weeks and 
months that follow you will be 
aware of her absence at every 
turn — that empty living-room 
chair, that kneeling-bench in 
church beside you, occupied by 
a stranger, the long, long even- 
ings with no intimate conversa- 
tion. Your pillow will know the 
moistness of salt tears, though 
even your nearest friends may 
never see them. Your prayers 
will take on more meaning than 
ever before in your life. 

About friends: If you have 
the courage to use them, do so 
to the fullest extent! I have 
found that my real friends have 
been of inestimable help in 


ways that are truly innumerable 
Of course, not every one whi 
tells you at the funeral, “Ii 
there is anything we can do 
anything at all—don’t hesitat 
to call on us,” will be available 
or even willing when you do “cal 
on them.” But you will find that 
those who make a specific offe 
of assistance of some kind arg 
most dependable and even anx 
ious to help you. They are 
“jewels without price,” strong 
staffs to lean upon, especially 
where your children are con 
cerned. 

Our little boy had just turne( 
two and his adoption had bee 
legally final only six months 
(with plans well under way ti 
adopt another baby boy into ou 
family) when his Mama was 
called to her heavenly home 
And it has been for his dea 
sake, rather than my own sel 
fish grief, that most of my tears 
have been shed. Even now, : 
year after, what with all the ex 
plaining from his Daddy, he 
still speaks brightly of the time 
“when Mama comes back’ 0 
“when we go to see Mama...” 

You, too, will have pangs of 
remorse for things done or left 
undone, of kind and loving words 
and actions neglected, and this 
you will have in common wit 
every widower, from the first i 
the world’s history to the latest 
But—and mark this well—just 
as soon as you possibly can, yo 
must clear your mind and hear 
of thoughts like those. They are 
poison to your soul! Make a re 
treat very soon. Bare you 
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troubled heart to your confessor 
and to God whose representative 
he is, and faithfully follow the 
admonitions he will give you. 
The past is gone—it can not he 
changed! The future is yours in 
which to build a new and better 
life on the basis of the lessons 
you have learned. Blessed, in- 
deed, is he who can profit from 
his mistakes! 

Now, here is a subject which 
is considered “touchy” by most 
widowers, and one upon which 
people (relatives, particularly) 
do not hesitate to give you gobs 
and gobs of advice. It is that of 
re-marriage. Well, listen to it 
all politely, even though you 
may inwardly resent the intrus- 
ion into what is correctly a 
private and very intimate affair 
They are really sin- 


of yours. 
cere in their desire to be of as- 
sistance. Do confide in your own 
parish priest, in and out of the 
confessional, and listen carefully 


to his advice. In him you will 
find a depth of understanding 
and helpfulness through which 
you will rediscover one of the 
reasons why we call him “Fath- 
er.” Above all, do not close 
your mind to the subject entire- 
ly. My attorney was kind enough 
to give me the benefit of his 
experience. He is twice-wid- 
owed, a fine, intelligent, well- 
balanced individual. He advised 
me to make vo important decis- 
ions for one year. That advice, 
I came to realize later, was the 
most helpful I had been given. 
Any widower, young or old, 
would do well to heed it. 


Do not make any hasty change 
of employment or residence with- 
out grave reason, because what 
you will need very much during 
that first year is stability. Try 
to carry on your daily working 
and living as calmly and as 
cheerfully as possible; try not 
to let your grief and loneliness 
be obtrusive, or you will surely 
alienate the sympathy of even 
your best friends. However 
willing and sincere their desire 
to comfort you and wish you 
well, people quickly begin avoid- 
ing those whose every conversa- 
tion leads to their sorrows and 
crosses. There is eternal merit 
in silent suffering. 

As for mementoes, you will, 
of course, want to keep those 
which mean the most to you, 
which bring back to you the 
happy memories of your life to- 
gether, and which will keep 
well. It is well to sell or 
give away all items of usable 
clothing, shoes, ete. (Your local 
St. Vincent de Paul Society will 
welcome such items.) And re- 
member to share some personal 
possessions of a permanent na- 
ture with your loved one’s fam- 
ily and intimate friends. They 
will appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness a hundred fold. 

These things, then, I have 
learned in the crucible of sor- 
row. I hope they have made of 
me a more devout Catholic, a 
more tolerant observer of the 
human scene, and surely, a much 
more considerate husband, 
should it be God’s will that I 
marry again. 
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A word to you who are truly 
blessed and perhaps unaware of 
the fact: you who still are hus- 
bands. Often recall to your 
mind your wedding day. Read, 
together with your wife, the 
Nuptial Mass and Blessing which 
is printed in your Missal. There- 
in are contained some of the 
most beautiful passages in the 
liturgy of the Church. Think 
often, too, of the time that must 
come, sooner or later, when one 
of you will go, and one will stay. 

Some nine years before Death 
knocked on our door, I had writ- 
ten on the fly-leaf of my wife’s 
Catechism which she had used 
while under instruction to be- 
come a Catholic: “At Easter, 


think only of the Ressurrection 


and reunion in the Life to come. 
Love transcends death.” 

I came across the forgotten 
inscription some months after 
her funeral, and it seemed to me 


then that I must have been in- 
spired to write exactly those 
words, which came back to give 
me added inspiration to carry on 
now. If you discuss the eventu- 
ality of death freely and frankly, 
you will so live that your regret 
and remorse will indeed be neg- 
ligible should you too be called 
upon to face life suddenly with- 
out your help-mate. By so living 
as to prepare for widowhood, 
you will be a better husband and 
your married life will be founded 
upon a basis of eternal values. 

Almost without exception, our 
most honored saints were saints 
because they meditated often on 
death and learned to view it in 
its true nature—not “the end,” 
but a transition to an eternal, a 
never-ending life in union with 
the Author of Life Himself, in 
a fullness that we cannot even 
conceive in our finite minds. 
You, too, can be a saint! 


Fair Charges 


A very practical-minded lady was the little girl who was 


hired as a baby-sitter. 


When she was asked what were her 


prices, she went off into a corner and prepared the following 
break-down of costs, which strikes us as eminently fair: 


Sleeping babies — 25c. 
Crying babies — 35c. 
Wet babies — 40c. 


Worse than wet babies — 50c. 


—Marianist 


A real American doesn’t weep with joy when he sees the 
Statue of Liberty on his return from abroad—he gets hysteri- 


cal.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Where Are Our Large Families? 


From the Statistical Bulletin, May, 1950. 


| ARGE families are no longer 
part of our social pattern, 
and they are continuing to lose 
in popularity. The rate at which 
births of seventh and higher 
order occur, has dropped nearly 
(0 percent in the past three de- 
cades. Even during the recent 
war and postwar period, when 
rates for the low orders of birth 
reached the highest levels in at 
least a third of a century, the 
rates for the higher orders con- 
tinued their downward trend. 


Nevertheless, large families 
even now are not altogether out 
of the picture. Somewhat more 
than 164,000 of the children 
born in the United States in 
1947 were of the seventh or 
higher order. While this is only 
about 5 percent of all births, the 
number is large enough to merit 
attention. The proportion of 
births in these higher orders 
varies considerably with the re- 
gion of the country and serves 
as an index of the geographic 
pattern of our large families. 


Large families are most fre- 
quent in the South. The East 
South Central States rank first 
in this regard, births of seventh 
or higher order constituting 7.4 
percent of all births among white 


women in that area in 1947; 
births of 10th and higher order 
alone comprised 2.1 percent of 
the total. The South Atlantic 
and the Mountain regions follow 
in sequence. At the other end 
of the scale are the Middle At- 
lantic and Pacific States; in the 
last named, white births of 
seventh and higher order were 
only 2.2 percent of all the births, 
and births of tenth and higher 
order merely 0.6 percent of the 
total. 

Interesting variations can be 
seen within regional groups. In 
general, large families are more 
common in the agricultural 
States than in the industrial 
areas. In New England, for ex- 
ample, the proportion of white 
children of seventh and higher 
order in Maine and Vermont was 
3% times that in Connecticut. 
Undoubtedly factors other than 
urban-rural differences play a 
part. Thus, large families are 
relatively 2% times as frequent 
in Pennsylvania as in the neigh- 
boring State of New Jersey. The 
highest proportion of white 
births of seventh and higher or- 
der occurred in New Mexico, 
where they constituted 11.5 per- 
cent of the total. Yet in Nevada, 
which is also in the Mountain 
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Region, the proportion was only 
1.6 percent. 

Colored women, in general, 
bear larger families than do the 
white. In the country as a whole 
in 1947, births of seventh and 
higher order constituted 12.5 
percent of all births among 
colored mothers, but only 3.6 
percent of the total among the 
white; for tenth and higher or- 
ders, alone, the relative propor- 
tions were 4.0 and 0.9 percent. 


Among the colored, as amon 
the white, the largest familig 
are found in the East Sout 
Central States, births of sevent 
and higher order accounting fy 
17.1 percent of the births amoy 
the colored in that area. It j 
noteworthy that the differenc 
between white and colored in th 
relative frequency of larg 
families has graduall 
widening in the past few dg 
cades. 


Vital Statistics 


Births, March—The estimated birth rate for March 1950 of 
22.9 per 1,000 population excluding the armed forces overseas 
was 4.6 percent below the corresponding rate in 1949. It was 
the lowest rate recorded for this month since the post-war 
upsurge in the birth rate. Last year the decrease in the esti- 
mated birth rate between February and March amounted to 
only 0.4 percent. This year the March rate dropped 3.0 per- 
cent below the rate for February. 


Death (all ages), March—The estimated death rate for 
March 1950 was markedly higher than the rates for the earlier 
months of this year and for March 1948 and 1949. In the cur- 
rent year, the rate for March (10.9 per 1,000 population) was 
9 percent higher than the rate for January (10.0) and 7 per- 
cent higher than that for February (10.2).—Monthly Vital 
Statistics Bulletin. 


Its A Rule 


Catholic families in the St. Paul, Minnesota, area have been 
ordered by Archbishop John Gregory Murray not to allow their 
children to remain in any public or private school while sex 
instruction is being given. The Archbishop declared that sex 
is “so sacred” that it must be reserved for “personal discussion 
between parent and child, physician and patient, confessor and 
penitent.” 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, 


OS.F. 


PyURING this month of August 

let charity come into the 
eart of every boy and girl. Big 
ates and little hates are all 
erased in the same way. And 
harity is the word that erases 
hem. 


To be charitable means to be 
kind. It means to think kindly 
of everyone without any excep- 
tion. Charity means to speak 
kindly of everyone without any 
exception. To act kindly toward 
everyone without exception is 
being charitable. Yes, Christ 
wants us to practice charity in 
thought, word and deed. 


Charity means love. People 
often say that love is what 
makes the world go round. But 
aside from that, love is also the 
golden key that will unlock the 
gates of Heaven for us. It’s the 
precious key that we never want 
to lose. So boys and girls, if we 
want to get to Heaven (and who 
is there who doesn’t) we must 
practice the virtue of charity or 
kindness. 


This business of being kind is 
a life-long practice. To become 
skilled it’s a good policy to begin 


training when we are young. 
Most boys and girls have very 
kind loving hearts. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to get children to practice 
charity. But, then, of course, 
children are forgetful too. Some- 
times one sees a group of boys 
waging a battle in a _ public 
square. Sometimes too a gang 
of boys are engaged in a fist 
fight in some alley. Arguments 
and quarrels sometimes happen 
while playing with friends in the 
neighborhood. It’s at times such 
as these that boys forget the 
golden rule of charity. 


When disputes arise, many 
boys prefer to “fight it out,” cost 
what it may. They feel that this 
method will settle quarrels and 
peace will then result. But they 
forget how often arguments and 
misunderstandings do arise and 
if a fight is to follow every 
squabble, there will be only 
spasms of peace and, of course, 
that would never do. Our Lord 
would never approve of this way 
of settling difficulties. It isn’t 
the Christian Christlike way. 
His way is one of kindness, 
charity, peace, and forgiveness. 
So, boys, be on the lookout to 
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avoid these little wars which 
take place between you and the 
boys down the street or on the 
school playground. Try to be 
manly and remember the gang 
age doesn’t last forever. 


Sometimes girls can be unkind 
and quarrel too, but in a differ- 
ent way. 


In a current magazine I read 
a story about a little girl who got 
angry at a little Italian friend 
and called her a wop, a “dirty 
wop.” To correct her, her father 
asked her to sit down and make 
a list of reasons why she felt 
better than her friend. She first 
thought of saying her friend 
was a wop, as Italians are some- 
times called, but she remember- 
ed her parents were French, and 
the French are called “frogs” so 
did not put that down. Then she 
remembered that her friend 
wasn’t always clean and tidy, 
but she happened to think of the 
many times her mother scolded 
her for being careless with her 
clothes. She was in the seventh 
grade, her friend only in the 
sixth; but she was thirteen and 
her friend only eleven. She 
finally gave up and handed her 
father a blank sheet. She could 
find no point where she was 
better than her friend. 


There is a good lesson in the 
story; but let us turn it around. 
Do you ever feel that your 
friends are brighter, more cap- 
able, better looking than you 
are, that they have more friends, 
that you don’t have as good a 
chance as other boys and girls? 


If you do, make a list and see j 
God hasn’t balanced everythin 
in your life pretty well. Go 
doesn’t give the same _ goo 
things in the same amount t 
everybody. He gives us_ jus 
what He knows we need to get t 
Heaven. 


So, girls, let’s not be catty. If 
our friends are prettier, gel 
more allowance than we do, hav¢ 
more and nicer clothes, let’s not 
be sad about it. Be happy with 
them and for them. Remember 
that there is something that you 
have (even though you won't 
own up to it) that your friends 
do not have, because God doesn’t 
dish out only nice things to just 
a few people. He gives every: 
body everything they need t 
make them happy and save their 
souls. 


All girls love to be popular 
and have lots of friends. The 
best way to achieve this is to be 
kind and charitable. Be kind to 
the shy girl. Be kind to every 
poor girl. Be kind to the girl 
who struggles to make a C in 
your classroom. Be kind to the 
girl who knows all the answers. 
Be kind to the girl who isn't 
kind to you. Let’s be big—hbig 
in every way, especially in a big 
kind way. 


Boys and girls, if you begin 
thinking, acting, and speaking 
kindly now, God plus everybody 
else will always be most kind to 
you. 


May God and His Blessed 
Mother bless you, protect you 
and make you loveable forever. 
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PROVIDE FOR CHILDREN: A 
system which controls the ex- 
cesses of economic competition 
and aims at the peaceful organi- 
zation of society still “leaves al- 
most everything to be desired” 
if it fails to provide for the 
children, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston told the tenth 
biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Christ Child Society at 
soston. 


“When we speak of ‘providing’ 
for them, moreover, we naturally 
do not mean providing on a so- 
cialist or other totalitarian— 
state basis,” he continued. ‘We 
mean providing for them in ac- 
cordance with principles based 
on the Natural Law, and within 
programs consistent with the 
primacy of the spiritual and the 
rights and responsibilities of 
parents.” 


Archbishop Cushing explained 


further: “That means educa- 
tional, recreational, health and 
social service programs which 
defer to the family, strengthen 
the family, aid the parent—not 
programs which overrule the 
family in favor of the state, ab- 
sorb the family into the Social- 
ist state and replace the parent 
with the commission, the federal 
agency or the commissar.” 


BIRTH CONTROL MAGAZINE: A 
birth control publication, the 


Japan Planned Parenthood 
Quarterly, is available to the 
public now with the permission 
of the Allied Occupation head- 
quarters. Many Japanese pro- 
fessed themselves being 
shocked, having been informed 
that American Occupation auth- 
orities had disassociated them- 
selves from the birth control 
problem. 


Carrying advertising of the 
means of birth control, the new 
Japan Planned’ Parenthood 
Quarterly is edited by two 
American - educated Japanese 
physicians, Dr. Kageyas W. 
Amano and his wife, Dr. Fumiko 
Amano, graduates respectively, 
of the Yale and Pennsylvania 
University medical schools. The 
quarterly is the organ of the 
Japan Birth Control Institute, 
which the Amanos organized in 
1947. 

The magazine lists Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sanger and Dr. Marie 
Stopes, notorious American and 
British birth control advocates, 
respectively, among its sponsors 
and _ contributors. Recently 
American secular papers carried 
a Tokyo report that the Occu- 
pation had refused Mrs. Sanger 
entry to Japan for the purpose 
of lecturing on birth control and 
Mrs. Sanger was quoted as say- 
ing that her exclusion was an 
outrage. The purport of the ar- 
ticles was that she had been ex- 
cluded by the Occupation auth- 
orities. The publication also 
listed C. W. Winslow of Yale, 
Dr. Frank W. Nostein of 
Princeton, Mrs. F. Robertson 
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Jones and Anne Kennedy of 
New York as supporters. 


DEPARTMENT ON FAMILY: An 
Institute of Family Education, 
whose aim is to prepare young 
people for marriage and family 
life, has been inaugurated at the 
Catholic Pontifical University of 
Peru. The institute will give 
courses in religion, psychology, 
sociology, the Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony and the Encyclical “Casti 
Connubii,” philosophy, child 
care, home economics, and rudi- 
ments in civil and canon law. 


The evil effects of a quarter of 
a century of civil marriage, di- 
vorce and a weakening of mor- 
als, prompted Catholic leaders 
and the Pontifical University of 
Lima to create the institute in 
order to strengthen marriage 
and Christian family life, it was 
said. 

Courses of this kind are today 
commonly found in the sociology 
departments of Catholic colleges 
and universities in the United 
States. 

PARENTAL TRAINING: The 
need to convince public opinion 
that the role of a wife and 
mother requires a high degree 
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of education and training was 
stressed by the representative of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation at a meeting of the Status 
of Women Commission at Lake 
Success, N.Y. 


Emphasizing the cultural and 
civilizing influence of women in 
the role and their influence in 
improving the civic and social 
conditions in which they live 
and rear their families, the 
UNESCO representative _ said 
there must be support created 
for educating both boys and 
girls to become parents. It is 
especially important, she said, to 
dispel the prevailing prejudice 
that a girl’s education is a wast- 
ed investment if she marries. 

SEX, Love, ‘Comics’: Govern- 
ment action against the growing 
circulation of sex and _ love 
“comics” was urged at the 47th 
annual meeting of the Ontario 
State Council of the Knights of 
Columbus. It was urged that the 
recent bill banning crime 
“comics” be strengthened to in- 
clude the sex and love “comics” 
which have replaced the crime 
“comics” on Canadian news- 
stands. 


for that mother of mine.” 


Impatient Young Man: “Hours, I should say.” 
S.Y.T.: “Oh, darling, this is so sudden!” 


Sweet Young Thing: “My, we’ve been waiting a long time 


Hostess: 
pudding.” 


Guest: “I will take some more, but only a mouthful, please.” 
Hostess (to Maid): “Hilda, fill Miss Jones’ plate.” 


“My dear Miss Jones, 


do take some more 
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